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Highways are Happy Ways — Again 


America is on the move again! The millions who fought or worked 
hard for Victory, have earned their day in the sun. Today Greyhound 
is ready, again, to take you to all of the most popular resort areas 
in the U. S. A., Canada and South of the Border. Fares remain 
amazingly low—coaches are comfortably heated, and ventilated— 
service is prompt and efficient (faster and more frequent than in 
the war days). Get full information about winter trips and expense- 
paid pleasure tours, from the Greyhound agent in your town. 


Here Right Now: 


Faster and more frequent service . . . 
Express and Limited Schedules on 
many routes . . . Expense-Paid Tours 
with everything planned in advance 
for your comfort, entertainment. 


...and Coming Soon: 


Finer, more luxurious highway 

es soon to ready ... new 
stations and terminals in construc- 
tion, or planned . . . new streamlined 
tours of This Amazing America, 
in the making. Watch for them! 
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THE ROAD, !S CLEAR AGAIN! 
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E have it within our power to begin the world over 
again.” 

When Thomas Paine fired the hearts of his countryrfien 
with these words 150 years ago, he could have been ac- 
cused of exaggerating the influence of the fledgling Ameri- 
can republic on the rest of the world. If he repeated them 
today, few people would quarrel with him. We in the United 
States have the tremendous power vf the atomic bomb at 
our disposal. 

We stand at a crossroads with that bomb. One highway 
leads to the destruction of our civilization — backwards to the 
Dark Ages. Another road leads to benefits for all humanity — 
new leisure, new comforts, new freedom from disease can 
be the by-products of atomic energy. 

Atomic energy is a force “too revolutionary to be consid- 
ered within the framework of old ideas,” President Truman 
told Congress. He promised an Atomic Energy Commission 
that would control all domestic research and development in 
the atomic field, It would have the most far-reaching powers 
ever given to a Government agency. 

President Truman’s program has been written into the. 
May-Johnson bill, now beirig considered by Congress. This 
bill sets up a commission of nine members who would have 
complete control over every phase of atomic power, from 
the custody of necessary ore deposits through the actual use 
of atomic energy. 

No Government agency, no university and no private 
scientific laboratory would be permitted to conduct research 
on the nucleus of the atom for any purpose without per- 
mission from the administrator of the Commission..That per- 
mission would be in the form of a license, accompanied by 
any conditions which the Commission thought were “advis- 
able and appropriate in the national interest.” No licenses 
would be issued to a foreign government or a foreign citizen 
without Presidential approval. 

If Congress passes the May-Johnson bill, those who 
worked with atomic energy would be subject to strict secrecy 
tules. For disclosing information which the Commission de- 
cided should not be revealed, the*punishment is set at 
$100,000 or ten years in jail. 

Testifying before the-House Military Affairs Committee, 
scientists predicted that the harsh penalty provisions would 
make scientists afraid to do atomic research. Dr. Harold 
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Urey, Nobel prize winner, said that the bill would “create a 
potential dictator of science.” 

Dr. Urey and his fellow scientists also warned that the 
utter secrecy called for in the bill would make other nations 
fear and distrust the motives of the United States. 

“If we are to exist at all,” said Dr. H. L. Anderson, “the 
only solution is some kind of international peace arrange- 
ment based on mutual trust,” 

President Truman has stated that such international con- 
trol will be the subject of discussions he is beginning, first 
with Britain and Canada and then with other nations., 

Whether the question of international control will eventu- 
ally be submitted to the United Nations Organization is not 
clear, however. In urging the United States to turn over 
atomic control to a world body, scientists have differed on 
the type of Organization to which it should be entrusted. 
Some believe the task could be entrusted to the UNO, while 
others believe that an actual world government is necessary. 
Such an organization was proposed recently at a conference 
in Dublin. New Hampshire, by persons working for world 
peace. 

» discussion on the following two pages, the 
chief viewpoints now being expressed oréthe future of atomic 
vieater detail. 


Preas Associative 


World government was urged at Dublin, N. H., meeting 
led by ex-Supreme Court Justice Roberts (|. foreground). 
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— But If Atlas Lets Go? 


Chairman: You people have been asked to come here 
today because you represent the various points of view cur- 
rent in the United States on what should be done with the 
atomic bomb. Its possibilities for the future are said to be 
‘ almost unlimited — that is, if we do not blow ourselves to 
smithereens in the process of harnessing the enormous energy 
of the atom. The hope of the world is that atomic energy 
will be devoted to peaceful pursuits. 

Our first opinion on how that can be done will come trom 
from Mrs. A., housewife, who lives in a smal] Mid-Western 
town. What do you think about the atom bomb’s future? 

Mrs. A: I don’t like the idea of knowing that thing is 
running around loose in the world. But I think it woyld be 
all right if just the United States had it. We don’t have 
any idea of conquering the world like Hitler did, and could 
just use the bombeas a sort of a policeman’s club. What 
I'm afraid of is that the bomb will get into the hands of 
men like Hifler That’s why I think Congress should pass 
a law making it impossible for any other country to have 
the atomic bomb. 

Chairman: But is it possible to have legislation that 
would have the effect Mrs. A.-is after. Professor X, you 
helped develop the bomb in New Mexico. Would you tell 
us what you and your fellow scientists think about our 
chances for keeping the bomb trom the rest of the world? 

Professor X: One thing must be made clear. It is silly to 
talk about keeping the atomic bomb our secret because sci- 
entists all over the world already know how to make it. 
Even two years from now, other nations, large and small, 
could be in a position to bomb our great cities off the face 
of the earth, A colleague of mine recently told Congressmen 
that one raid on our thickly populated centers could kill 
40,000,000 Americans. He was not exaggerating. 

Chairman: Well, must we find a way to defend our- 
selves against the possible use of the bomb? Is that the 
solution? General G, what do you think? 


A forum discussion 


General G: | admit that our scientists have found no de- 
fense for the atomic bomb yet. But they are working on it. 
There is a military adage that says for each offensive 
weapon, there has been found a defense. 

Professor X: I'd like to say something about that, Gen- 
eral G. I think you are overlooking the fact that the atomic 
bomb is more than just another weapon. Defenses are 
usually only partially effective. Atomic bombs can be made 
that would™have a much greater destructive power. than 
those used at Hiroshima .and Nagasaki. A partial defense 
against something like that would still not be effective 
enough to save us from destruction. 

General G: But you did give us at least two years betore 
other nations can manufacture the bomb, Professor X. In 
that time we can build up a stockpile of bigger and bette: 
bombs. Other nations will be afraid to attack us. 

Professor X: I’m,sorry, General, but once a nation has a 
certain number of bombs, there is no advantage in having 
any more. Just a few, planted in the right .places, could 
cripple the nation. 

Congressman: | agree with Professor X that other nations 
will soon possess the actual manufacturing “know-how” 
that is now the only secret of the atomic bomb. Unlike 
some of my fellow Congressmen, I believe that we will 
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on Atomic Bomb control — 


foster only hate leading to war by holding our completed 
bomb as a club over other nations. 

We have been doing a lot of talking about international 
cooperation, and we did something concrete about it in 
establishing the .United Nations Organization. If we now 
turn over the atomic bomb to the UNO, it will preve to 
the other nations of the world that we do not intend to 
run out on them as we did in the case of the League of 
Nations after the last war. 

General G: I think you are being too hasty, Congress- 
man. If we did it now, we might be cutting our own 
throats. To get down to specific cases, Russia’s intentions 
do not seem at all clear to me yet. Rather than take any 
chances, we must be prepared for anything at any time. 

Chairman: I have asked Judge R to come here. You 
have done much studying and writing on the subject of 
world peace, Judge. What effect has the atomic bomb had 
on your thinking? 1 

Judge R: It has had a revolutionary effect. I had always 
looked forward to the time when man would become a 
citizen of the world rather than the citizen of one small 
nation. To me, world government has been the answer when 
we ask ourselves how to preserve peace. Modern inventions 
have brought the world close together. There must be some 
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Fitzpatrick in The si. Louls Post-Dispateh 


“Well — The Next Move Is Yours.” 


lawmaking body higher than the law of individual nations 
to settle disputes which affect the interests of more than 
one country. 2 

Until the first bomb fell on Hiroshima on August 6, I 
thought it might take generations before mankind became 
educated -to this necessity. But the atomic bomb seems to 
me to provide that education in itself. 

General G: I don’t see what makes you think the Big 
Three would agree to surrendering that much national 
power to a world organization. Why, they would not even 
agree to the set-up of the Security Council in the UNO un- 
less they had the right to veto any decisive action. 

Representative N: But that was before we knew about 
the atomic bomb. I don’t agree with Judge R about the 
necessity for world government. That is being visionary, 
and we must be practical. The Security Council of the UNO 
is already in existence. I think a conference should be called 
immediately to turn control of the bomb over to that 
Council. It is at least something concrete to work with. 
From that start, perhaps the powers of the Security Council 
can be enlarged and the veto power removed. 

Judge R: You say “perhaps,” Representative N. This time 
there cannot be any perhaps. I admit that we have many 
problems to work out. But-only if we get world govern- 
ment established before other nations develop the atomic 
bomb will we get a chance to work them out. Every day 
the fuse on the bomb is growing shorter. Drastic action is 
necessary to prevent it from exploding. 

Chairman: What is your choice, Professor X — the UNO, 
world government or something else? 

Professor X: The main thing is to get all nations to agree 
not"to manufacture atomic bombs. Then there has to be 
an efficient international inspection system to make sure 
that everyone’is living up to his word. ] don’t see why that 
could not be done through the machinery of the United 
Nations Organization. But it must be done at-.once. : 

Chairman: | think we have covered the main issues now. 
But we will let a woman have the last word. Mrs. A? 

Mrs. A: Thank you, gentlemen, you have made the issues 
dlear. But it is even more clear that humanity must at last 
live by the Golden Rule. Otherwise we will all be destroyed. 
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Ruling through a military clique, 


feudal landowners maintain a fascist regime 


The Argentine Goose Step 


“J N Argentina,” a Latin-American diplomat remarked re- 

cently, “if you don’t like the government, you wait a 
minute.” This is an exaggeration, of course. Argentine gov- 
ernments don’t fall every minute. But the country has cer- 
tainly had more than its share of revolutions. There were 
three of them in a single week last month, and the political 
pot is still boiling. 

Here is the sequence of events during the ten days in 
October that shook Argentina to its roots: On October 9, 
Col. Juan Domingo Peron, the “strong man” of the-dictator- 
ship, was forced by high-ranking army and navy officers to 
resign his three posts of vice président, war minister and 
labor secretary. On October 11, the rest of President Edel- 
miro Farrell's cabinet was thrown out of office. On October 
12, “private citizen” Peron was placed ander arrest. Three 
days later, several of his dictatorial decrees were abolished. 
On October 17, Peron suddenly bounced out of jail. The 
next day, his followers staged a 24-hour general strike. On 
October 19, a new cabinet was formed composed of Peron’s 
henchmen Person was again in the saddle. He announced 
that he aimed to-get himself “elected” president in the April 
general elections. 

How did Argentina get that way? To answer this question, 
it is necessary to examine the country’s economy, its social 
structure, its historv 
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The Only Way Left to Cut a Gordian Knot. 


Providence has been kind to the Argentines. It has given 
them a large and rich country. Argentina is almost five 
times larger than France. The population in 1941] was 
13,518,239. At least seventy per cent of the people live by 
agriculture. Argentina is mainly a beef and wheat country. 
Argentina grows fully four-fifths of all the whieat produced 
in Latin America and is the world’s leading producer and 
exporter of beef. 


Nation Is Dominated by Landowners 


The nation’s economic, political and social life is domi- 
nated by its landholders. This landed aristocracy consists of 
the descendants of settlers who gained control of the choicest 
agricultural and grazing lands in the early years of the 
country’s independence. Unlike Mexico and Chile, Argen- 
tina is in many respects still a feudal country. A small mi- 
nority of the population monopolizes about all the good 
land. In 1942, 272 individual landowners and land com- 
panies owned one-sixth of the province of Buenos Aires. This 
is the largest and richest of Argentina’s 14 provinces. 

The political party representing the landholding aristoc- 
racy is the Conservative party (Conservadores), which 
ruled the nation’s destinies continuously unti] 1916 and 
again after 1930. The officer class that runs the army and 
navy- is drawn from the sons of the landed gentry. This 
agricultural group is opposed to the industrial development 
of Argentina. It argues that if Argentina stopped purchasing 
manufactured goods abroad, it could not export its agri- 
cultural products. 

Clashing with the interests of the landowners is the grow- 
ing middle class of the cities which is made up mainly of 
recently-arrived immigrants. They are the merchants, shop- 
keepers, new industrialists, the professional people. Since the 
beginning of the century, this recent immigrant stock has 
made up the majority of the population. Their political 
mouthpiece has been the Radical party — the Union Civica 
Radical. - 

There is also a third party — the Socialists — formed in 
1890. It speaks for the organized labor movement. In recent 
years the party has shown little strength, 

Industry still is relatively unimportant in the national 
economy. Despite its expansion during the war years, it 
employs only 785,000 workers. The principal products are 
textiles, flour, tobacco, edible oil and beer. 

One more fact should be considered to complete the eco 
nomic picture. That is foreign investments. Argentina has 
been referred to jokingly as Britain’s “Sixth Dominion.” Be- 
fore the war, 32 per cent of Argentina’s total exports went 
to Britain. In return, 22 per cent of her imports came from 
Britain. The corresponding percentages of her trade with 
the United States are, respectively, 10 and 15 per cent. 
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At one time British investors owned half ot Argentina’s 
railroads and many of its public utilities — power com- 
panies, street cars, banks. In 1939, British investments in 
Argentina amounted to $2,250,000,000 (those of the United 
States were $800,000,000). This probably no longer is true. 
To finance the war, British investors had to sell most of their 
investments all over the world, including Argentina.It has 
been suggested that United States investors are at present 
the largest foreign investors in Argentina. 

Argentina is possibly the most European of American 
countries. About 98 per cent of the population comes from 
white European stock — Spanish, Italian, French and Portu- 
guese. Argentina’s literacy is somewhere between 70 and 
80 per cent, The people are predominantly Roman Catholic. 
The chur¢h is supported by the state, but all creeds are 
tolerated. The constitution stipulates that the president must 
be a Roman Catholic. The intellectual classes have strong 
cultural ties to France. Thus Argentina has been molded by 


many influences. 
























Relations with United States 
Relations between the United States and Argentina are 
strained at present. At the root of the differences between 
us is the fact that Argentina has primarily a wheat-beef 











imports from ts greatly exceed what we buy from them. 

The Argentines are a proud, nationalistic people. They 
consider themselves as good as we are and think that we 
look down upon them. They are suspicious. of our recent 
interest in them. kt his book, Argentina, Henry Albert Phil- 
lips quotes a wise-cracking Argentine as saying that, “If 
the United States sends one more Good Neighbor delega- 
tion down our’ way, we'll consider it a justifiable provoca- 
tion to declare war!” 

Now we are ready for a brief review of the country’s his- 
tory. Argentina gained its independence from Spain in 1810. 
From then until 1852, when it overthrew the tyrant Rosas, 
the years were full of disturbances and civil war. In 1853, 
* constitution was adopted which in some respects is similar 
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Buenos Aires students protested Peron’s rule, barricaded themselves in colleges, resisted eviction efforts. 


economy, competitive with our own economy, so that their . 
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to our own. The presidents were all Conservatives and 
mostly rich landowners themselves. In 1916, the Conserva- 
tive grip was broken. Because of an economic crisis, and 
as a result of a suffrage reform (elections by secret ballot), 
the middle-class Radical party came into power. From 1916 
to 1928, the Radicals were thrice elected to the presidency: 
in 1916, Hipolito Yrigoyen; in 1922 Marcelo T. de Alvear; 
and in 1928, Yrigoyen, then an old man, was elected for a 
second time. When the depression hit the country again in 
1930, the army under General Jose F. Uriburu drove 
Yrigoyen from office. The Conservatives profited by the over- 
throw. In 1931, by means of a fraudulent election, they suc- 
ceeded in putting their man, General Justo, into power. 

President Justo was succeeded in 1938 by Dr. Roberto 
M. Ortiz. Though he was elected by the Conservatives, 
Ortiz was pro-Allied and democratic. His death in 1942 
brought to power the reactionary, pro-fascist vice-president, 
Ramon Castillo. 

Then on June 6, 1943, the army took control again, 
booted out Castillo and installed General Pedro P. Ramirez 
as President. He, too, apparently did not suit the fascist- 
minded “G.O.U.” (Group of the United Officers). On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1944, he was replaced by Edelmiro Farrell, but 
the real power was concentrated in the hands of the vice 
president, the 49-year-old Juan Peron, the fuehrer of the 
“Colonels’ Clique.” He did away with al] civil liberties and 
silenced the opposition by terrorism and arrest. 

During the war years, the Colonels’ Clique openly aided 
the Axis powers, Last spring, the Peron regime signed the 
Aet of Chapultepec, declaring war on the Axis. Reluctantly, 
the U. S. at the insistence of other Latin-American coun- 
tries sponsored Argentina’s admittance to the United Na- 
tions There. are indications that the State Department now 
regrets that move. Spruille Braden, our former ambassador 
to Argentina, was outspoken in his criticism of the regime. 
Recently, he was confirmed unanimously by the Senate as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs. 

In the fight against Peron, the democratic elements have 
only lost a battle, not the war. 
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In recent elections French women 
voted first time in nation’s history. 


French Back Up De Gaulle 


What Happened: It was a “yes-yes” 
election in France. Two questions were 
asked of the voters: (1) Do you want 
the Assembly you elect to draw up a 
new Constitution? (2) If so, do you 
want your new Assembly to have strict- 
ly limited powers during the “seven 
months it will take to draft a new Con- 
stitution? In both cases, the people an- 
swered “yes.” About 24 million citizens 
voted. Women voted for the first time. 

Of the 586 Seats in the Constituent 
Assembly, the Communists secured 152; 
the Socialists, 142; the newly formed 
Popular Republican Movement (MRP), 
142; the Radical Socialists (actually 
conservatives), 25; Rightist parties, 67; 
and the miscellaneous Independents, 
18. The division of the popular vote 
among the three leading parties was 
as follows; Communists — 4,556,000; 
Socialists — 4,488,000; MRP — 4,032,- 
000. The Socialists and the moderately 
pro-Socialist MRP supported de Gaulle, 

What’s Behind It: The French peo- 
ple have spoken. What they said adds 
up to: (1) approval of de Gaulle’s 
leadership (15 of his 16 Ministers, run- 
ning on various tickets, were elected); 
(2) desire for a new and more demo- 
cratic Constitution; (3) repudiation of 
rightist and conservative policies; (4) 
a sweep to the left but not to the ex- 
treme left. The Communist party is 
still a minority party, having polled less 
than 20 per cent of the total vote. 


See major article in next week’s issue. 


Revolt in Venezuela 


What Happened: The latest Latin 
American country to change its govern- 
ment by revolution is oil-rich Venezuela. 
A bloc of Leftist (but not Communist) 
groups, supported by young army of- 
ficers, overthrew the government of 
President Isaias Medina y Angarita. 
Casualties were estimated at about 300 
dead, almost a thousand wounded. 

A revolutionary junta was formed 
headed by Romulo Betancourt, a So- 
cialist, who will act as Provisional Presi- 
dent. His Cabinet is dominated by 
members of the Democratic Action 
party, which is considered left of cen- 
ter. Only two of the ten ministries are 
held by military men. 

The new regime proclaimed as its 
aims the establishment of “real democ- 
racy in Venezuela in the United States 
manner . . . free elections, to restore the 
government to the people and take the 
army completely away from politics.” 
A Constituent Assembly is to be called 
by the end of the year to draft a new 
constitution. This is to be followed by 
a free and democratic election of a presi- 
dent, possibly in April. 

A policy of friendship with the United 
States and fulfilment of the pledges to 
the United Nations were promised by 
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the Provisional President. He also stated 
that his government would not estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Franco's 
Spain or Peron’s regime in Argentina. 

The State Department is investigat- 
ing the situation in Venezuela. It is ex- 
pected that recognition will not be with- 
held from the new government. 

What's Behind It: This is a revolt 
with a significant difference. Unlike 
other Latin American upheavals, it was 
not engineered by a military clique but 
by democratic forces who represented 
a majority of the people. The chief issue 
was the Venezuelan constitution, adopt- 
ed in 1936 after the death of General 
Juan Vicente Gomez, who for 26 years 
had been dictator of the country. This 
constitution granis almost absuluce pow- 
ers to the president. So long as this 
undemocratic constitution was in opera- 
tion, it would have been next to impos- 
sible for the “outs” to oust the “ins” by 
democratic means. 

At the northern tip of South America, 
Venezuela is important internationally 
for its vast oil resources. The area is 
about the size of Texas, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana combined. Its population of 
four million is chiefly of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood, 

The revolution in Venezuela may be 
chalked up as a victory for democracy. 
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White banner is symbol of Venezuela officers who overthrew Medina re- 
gime. This armored ear was seized from Army. Betancourt heads new gov't. 
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International News 


President Truman asked Congress for universal military training. Behind him 
are Senator McKellar (left), Senate president pro tem*, and Speaker Rayburn. 


Nazis to Face Justice 


What Happened: For the first time 
in history the plotting and waging of 
aggressive war has been declared a 
crime for which individuals may be 
punished, This is one result of the re- 
cent indictment by the Big Four of 
the 23 top Nazi war criminals. Trial 
opens in Nuremberg, November 20. 

The 30,000-word indictment accuses 
organizations as well as individuals. 
These organizations are the Reich Cabi- 
net, the Leadership Corps of the Nazi 
Party, the SS Corps, the Gestapo (se- 
cret police), the SS Brownshirts, the 
General Staff and the High Command 
of the armed forces. In future trials of 
the lesser German war criminals, all 
that will be needed for a conviction is 
proof of membership in one of the 
above seven criminal organizations. 

The indictment consisted of the fol- 
lowing four counts: 1. The Common 
Plan or Conspiracy —the plot to en- 
large Germany at the cost of war. This 
charge will be pressed by the American 
team of prosecutors headed by Justice 
Robert H. Jackson. 

2. Crimes Against Peace —“Plan- 
ning, preparation, initiation or waging 


President pro tem is elected by Senate to preside 
Presi- 


a Vice President is absent or becomes 
ent. 
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of a war of aggression, or war in vio- 
lation of international treaties, agree- 
ments or assurances.” This accusation 
will be developed by the British. 

8. War Crimes —“Violation of the 
laws or customs of war, including mur- 
der, ill treatment or- deportation to 
slave labor . . . murder of prisoners of 
war . . . killing of hostages. r 
It also lists “deliberate and systematic 
genocide” (the extermination of racial 
and national groups). The indictment 
totals up the mass murders at 9,465,000. 
France and Russia will prosecute. 

4, Crimes Against Humanity — “Mur- 
der, extermination, enslavement, de- 
portation and other inhumane acts 
against any civilian population before 
or during the war; or persecution on 
political, racial or religious grounds.” 

The indictment recites the horrors 
perpetrated by these international gang- 
sters. For example, they used the fol- 
lowing methods on children: buried 
them alive, threw them into flames, 
stabbed -them with bayonets, extracted 
their blood for the German army, poi- 
soned them. At least 5,700,000 Jews 
have disappeared, “most of them de- 
liberately put to death.” 

What’s Behind It: These Nazi bru- 
talitarians must be taught that they 
can’t get away with murder. It is not 
a matter of vengeance but of justice. 


1945 


Military Training Issue 

What Happened: President Truman 
appealed to a joint session of Congress 
to go all the way on the question of 
universal military training. His reason 
was “that peace must be built upon 
power, as well as upon good-will and 
good deeds.” Peace depends on the 
strength of those determined to main- 
tain it. 

“The sincerity of our intention to sup- 
port the [United Nations] Organization 
will be judged partly by our willing- 
ness to maintain the power with which 
to assist other peace-loving nations to 
enforce its authority,” Mr. Truman said 

The President proposed that every 
American boy receive one year of mili- 
tary training when he reaches the age 
of 18 or graduates from high school, as 
long as he enters training before his 
20th birthday. There would be no ex- 
emptions for-occupation or dependents. 
Fitness for combat would not be a 
qualification. Trainees could be made 
ready for.jobs other than actual fighting. 
The emphasis would be on the use of 
all the instruments of modern warfare. 

Since the trainees would never be a 
part of the regular armed forces, the 
program would not mean conscription, 
the President explained. He suggested 
that the men be a part of the general 
reserve for six years after training. 

President Truman pointed out that 
next time we would have no years of 
grace to prepare in the event of war. 
The only alternative would be to main- 
tain a large standing army. 

What’s Behind It: President Tru- 
man’s view is shared by top Army and 
Navy authorities and about 50 per cent 
of Congress. Most of what he asks’ is 
in the May bill. There is a stiff fight 
ahead, however. 


Press Association 
Jack Robinson (right), signs with 
Montreal Royals, Brooklyn Dodger 
farm club, is the first Negro in or- 
ganized baseball. Standing behind 
him is Branch Rickey, Dodger boss. 





10 
Wages, Prices and Profits 


What Happened: America is grap- 
pling with the problem of how to keep 
wages up, keep prices down, and keep 
profits stable. The difficulties were 
brought out by the conflicting views 
represented at wage negotiations going 
on between the General’ Motors Cer- 
poration and the United Automobile 
Workers in Detroit. 

Walter Reuther argued for the UAW 
that the union needs a 30 per cent in- 
crease in wages. This would keep take- 
home pay for a 40-hour week at .its 52- 
hour a week wartime level. He pro- 
duced statistics to show how wartime 
expansion and technological improve- 
ments made it possible for the company 
to grant the raise and still make a fair 
profit without charging the public more. 

Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors, emphatically denied that 
this was possible. He, urged adoption 
of a 45- or 48-hour week along with 
wage increases of 5 to 8 per cent. In- 
creased production would résult, mak- 
ing it possible to raise wages without 
raising prices, he maintained. 

While these widely different stands 
were being taken, General Motors em- 
ployees took a strike vote. They cast 
their ballots overwhelmingly’ in favor 
of a walkout if their wage increases are 
not granted. Government economists 
forecast that factory profits in 1946 
would be higher than in any war year, 
even if wage rates are increased. 

What’s Behind It: Every effort must 
be made to reach a peaceful settlement. 
The most important factors will be the 
ability of the Administration to offer a 
workable compromise, and the final re- 
sults emerging from the labor-manage- 
ment conference in Washington. 
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Will He Make It? 


Puerto Rico Faces Future 


What Happened: Puerto Rico, Amer- 
ican colony in the West Indies, should 
have a chance to decide for itself what 
kind of government it wants, President 
Truman told Congress. He asked for 
speedy action in allowing Puerto Ricans 
to make one of four choices: (1) state- 
hood, (2) complete independence, (3) 
a dominion form of government, (4) 
increased self-government including the 
right to elect their own governor. 

Puerto Ricans themselves do not 
agree on what their future status ought 
to be. Senator Millard F. Tydings, chair- 
man of the Senate Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, indicated that the Puerto Ricans’ 
choice probably will be increased self- 
government or complete independence. 

What’s Behind It: The United States 
can hardly shut its eyes to the case of 
its own colony. Because the island peo- 
ple could not survive economically if 
their ties with America were cut en- 
tirely, complete independence may not 
be desirable. 


Army vs. Navy on Merger 


What Happened: The U. S. Army 
and the U. S. Navy are fighting another 
war — this time against each other. The 
battleground has been the chamber 
where the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has been holding hearings on 
bills for a merger of the armed forces. 

Continuing a debate that has been 
going on for 50 years, Army chiefs 
urged unification. They argued that such 
an organization would wipe out rival- 
ries and duplication of effort in research, 
intelligence work, and getting supplies. 
A single Department of National De- 
fense headed by a civilian with Cabinet 
rank would make for more economy and 
efficiency. 

Upholding the negative side were 
the Navy’s chiefs. Unification would 
result only in putting a top-heavy 
bureaucracy on top of the present struc- 
ture, they maintain. It would destroy 
the essential factor of morale. They 
want cooperation on a partnership basis 
such as was established during the war 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. As an 
alternative, Secretary Forrestal pro- 
posed a National Security Council made 
up of the Secretaries of State, War and 
Navy, and the chairman of a proposed 
National Security Resources Board. 

What's. Behind It: Which way will 
America be more secure? Arguments on 
both sides have merit. It is true that 
there has been much duplication and 
overlapping of effort, resulting in a 
waste of money. World War II taught 
us that sea, air, and ground forces must 
work together closely. But if the various 
branches were consolidated into one 
team and-an intra-departmental struggle 
for power resulted, our national de- 
fenses would be weakened. 


Press Association 


Battleship Missouri, “Mighty Mo” on which Japs surrendered, was one of 51 warships anchored in Hudson for 
Navy Day review by President Truman. Part of celebration was commissioning of carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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The Chief of Staff Reports 


ENERAL MARSHALL'S Report on The Winning of the 
War in Europe and the Pacific is one of the most im- 
portant — and most interesting — public documents of our 
tithe. The major part of it concerns the conduct of military 
operations and relevant matters such as occupation, weap- 
ons, troops. A briefer but no less important part contains 
recommendations for the future. 

First let us turn to the account of the war itselt — the 
most succinct, and most penetrating analysis of the war 
which we have Only Churchill’s reports to the House of 
Commons are of comparable value. The first thing that 
emerges from a study of this account is how narrow was 
our escape from defeat, how narrow the margin of victory. 

Now that we — the British, the Russians, the Americans, 
and their Allies— have won.a victory more complete than 
any known before in the history of war, it is hard for us 
to remember that for the first three years the Axis was way 
out ahead. It was Britain and Russia that saved us, says 
General Marshall. 


“In those hours [of 1942] Germany and Japan 
came so close to complete domination of the world 
that we do not yet realize how thin the thread of 
Allied survival had been stretched. In good con- 
science this Nation can take little credit for its part 
in staving off disaster in those critical days. It is 
certain that the refusal of the British and Russian 
peoples to accept what appeared to be inevitable 
defeat was the ‘great factor in the salvage of our 
civilization.” 


It is well to be reminded of this by our highest military 
officer at a time when we are concerned with postwar rela- 
tions with Britain and Russia. 





' \ N Y¥ Times 
Map shows invasion plan for Japan. Kyushu assault 
came in fall of 1945, Honshu attack four months later. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Only less important than the heroic resistance of Britain 
and Russia was the series of mistakes — fatal mistakes - 
committed by the Axis. Of these, General Marshall empha. 
sizes especially the failure of the Axis powers to achieve 
any degree of unity, the failure of Germany to invade Britain 
in 1940, the German invasion of Russia in 1941, Hitler’s 
“intuition,” and Axis inability to foresee or forestall our in- 
vasion of North Africa 


Complex Interplay of Many Operations 


A second impression that emerges from this report is the 
great number of operations that were combined to give us 
final victory. This report suggests how the campaign in 
Burma, for example, was controlled by the needs of the 
armies in Britain and France. 

Here is General Marshall's comment on some of the plans 
tor aid to China: 


. “These decisions regarding the Ledo road, the 
increase of Hump tonnage, the construction of pipe- 
lines, and the campaign in North Burma generally 
presented a most difficult and trying problem to 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Ocean tonnage, 
transport planes for possible airborne operations 
to break the stalemate in Italy, an increase in the 
inflow of troops into the United Kingdom for 
OVERLORD (the invasion of France), assistance 
for General MacArthur's campaign in the South- 
west Pacific, and other urgent requirements all 
had to be taken into consideration in the light of 
our limitations in resources. Sacrifices would be 
required somewhere, but if made at the wrong 
place they would cost the lives of Allied soldiers 
and delay final victory.” 


The Military Policy of a Democracy 


General Marshall does not in so many words rebuke those 
armchair critics who throughout the war tried to foist their 
own policies upon the military, but by implication he makes 
clear how short-sighted they were. For, looking back now, 
we can see how narrowly we avoided mistakes that might 
have been fatal: concentration on Japan instead of on Ger- 
many; failure to give full support to Russia; premature in- 
vasion of France. 

Large segments of the public clamored for these — and 
other — things. The Government resisted that clamor, often 
without giving its reasons. In a democracy the military must 
always be subordinate to the civil authority, but the mili- 
tary policy of a democracy is not to be controlled by a pub- 
lic opinion poll 

In my next article 1 want to discuss other aspects of 
General Marshall’s Report, and in a-third article take up 
some of his recommendations for the future. 
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His Job’s An Adventure 


The Story of Frank Clark 


@ Many transformers and -capacitors 

handling huge power loads did their 
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two of Frank Clark’s developments: 
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litler’s i > Today, Frank Clark is assistant en- 

our in- gineer of General Electric’s Pittsfield 

Laboratory. He came to G.E. on the 

recommendation of his chemistry pro- 

fessor at Wesleyan; he achieved his 

present position and won two of the 

Company’s highest awards because he 

could stick with a problem until he 

. found the right answer. General Elec- 

‘glam tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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When Frank was a af in Peekskill, N. Y., he liked Outside jobs, like being reporter on the Peekskill 
school, sports, and work. He carried papers and was Highland Democrat, didn't keep Frank from being 
the boss of two other routes. With his earnings he bought active in high school . . . was a class officer three years 
and ran a small truck farm. and edited the monthly Stylus. 
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Our Expanding 
Department of Commerce 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


ENRY WALLACE is an idealist who does not hesitate to 
express his views. This characteristic has caused a mis- 
taken impression of him to gain wide circulation. Mr. Wal- 
lace is believed by some people to be a well-meaning man 
whose head is in the clouds, who can never get down to 
facing the realities of government and of politics. 

Actually, Mr. Wallace is an extremely practical politician 
and a first-rate administrator. When he accepted the post 
of Secretary of Commerce, he had been Secretary of Agri- 
culture for eight years. Then he had served four years as 
Vice President. In that time he gained an overall view of 
how all the various Cabinet departments functioned. He 
learned what makes Congress tick. 

Mr. Wallace intends to make the Commerce Department 
one of the major instruments of our postwar Government. 
He believes it can be a prime factor in developing trade 
and jobs. He sees in it the means of making his new book, 
Sixty Million Jobs, come true. 


Sparking Up Department of Commerce 


He has no easy task ahead, however. The Department 
of Commerce is no longer the machine it was when Herbert 
Hoover was Secretary of Commerce. Twelve years of New 
Deal battling with business have left it a huddle of anemic 
agencies. 

Secretary Wallace has little-to ‘start with. During the 
war period the Department was a quiet back eddy in Wash- 
ington. The main current of war work flowed past it. Busi- 
nessmen took their war production problems to WPB, the 
OPA and other war agencies. What is left today to. Mr. 
Wallace, aside from the Civil Aeronautics Authority, is a 
handful of bureaus which deal for the most part with 
statistics, standards, records and the weather. 

Yet Mr. Wallace has the statutory duty of “fostering, pro- 
. moting and developing the foreign and domestic commerce, 
the mining, manufacturing, shipping and fishing industries 
and the transportation facilities” of the nation. 

With shipping handled by the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion, trade practices policed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and business investments guarded by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, Mr. Wallace is hedged in. 

Take, for example, the field of patents. Any broad 
changes he would like to see made are in the hands of 
Congress. He is Chief of the Patent Office, but he cannot 
change the patent laws. He would like to see a ban against 
the trading of patents between corporations for exclu- 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Harris-Ewing 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace 


sive use, and the charge of high rentals for patents, a prac- 
tice which blocks small business. He favors a patent court 
with machinery to police patents and insure their full use. 
But all this can be done only through legislation. That is 
why Mr. Wallace’s success will be determined largely by 
whether he wins over Congress to his plans. 

Last month Mr. Wallace outlined his reorganization 

plans for a bigger and stronger Commerce Department. He 
wants a complete census of the population every five years 
instead of every ten, a census that would cover housing, the 
labor force and ‘agriculture, so as to provide business with 
“badly needed information on local markets.” He also will 
ask Congress for three additional secretaries of Com- 
merce to reinforce the present Under Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary. There would then be an Assistant Secretary 
for each of four grand divisions of the reorganized Depart- 
ment: Air Commerce, Internationa] Trade, Industrial Econ- 
omy and Small Business. 


New Program 


Under his program, Mr. Wallace, in a recent interview, 
said that the Department would undertake to provide: 
1. A “revitalized” foreign trade service, in cooperation 


with the State Department, “to promote vigorously a high 
level of foreign trade on a sustained basis.” 

2. A “strong, balanced program” of statistics for business 
and government. 

8. A complete analytical program to give business and 
government current information on the economic situation 
and business outlook. 

4. Technological aids to small business. 

5. Management aids and other forms of direct service for 
business — both large and small. 

Mr. Wallace’s Under Secretary, Alfred Schindler, a busi- 
ness man who was formerly sales manager of the Ralston 
Purina Co., has-the job of helping Mr. Wallace. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


1. A neighbor's gift 
of a box of crayons 
started young Nast 
on his career as an 








(1840-1902) 


AVARIAN-BORN Thomas Nast was 
brought to New York at the age of 
six. After a few drawing lessons, Nast 
became a professional illustrator for SS 
Leslie's newspaper. At 20, he covered : 2. From this beginning Nast 
the Italian war of liberation, drawing CG, [Dy developed an unusual skill 
for New York, London, and Paris papers. | es G37 at political cartoons. He used 
During the Civil War Nast began Sn it effectively in fighting for 
drawing the powerful cartoons that the Union in the Civil War. 
were to have such great influence on eS Se Se 
American public opinion. -With his pen 
Nast could inspire in others his own Y Si HALF A MILLION 
deep belief in the causes he promoted, [RP = 
and his scorn for the people he attacked. 
Most of Nast’s cartoons appeared in 
Harper's Weekly. He is best known for ~ 
his campaigns against Tammany Hall 
and the Tweed Ring in New York City, 
but his influence lasted until 1886. 
Every presidential candidate backed 
by Nast from 1868 to 1884 was elected 


by the people of the United States. P : = y , , 
At the time of his death, Nast was Ring. These dishonest politicians tried to keep him from pictur- 


ing them as thieves, but Nast could not be bribed. 

















serving as American consul in Ecuador. 
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1 ONCE SAW 5. Nast’s cartoons continued to make and break public officials for 
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the Artist 


T is possible — it is at least possible — that no artist o1 
| scientist in history has ever been able to carry out half 

his plans to make mankind more cheerful and decent, 
and possible that this failure has been due less to the illness 
or laziness of the artist than to the fact that, since history 
began, all creative talents have been cramped by the in- 
security of a world insane with war and tyranny. Yet it has 
been the artist-scientist himself who has least acknowledged 
this, who has most tried to hide himself from the age-long 
conflict for a more reasonable world. 

But a strange thing about the present wartime is the 
number of artist-scientists who have realized that their work, 
no matter how detached from commerce or political ambi- 
tion, is still dependent on the universal struggle for and 
against democracy; who have come out of the studio or 
the laboratory or the theater to stand with their fellow- 
workers; who are listening to the question: “Which side 
are you on — isolation or world control — which side are you 
on?”—and are now answering it. 

The old-fashioned type or artist-scientist — the Pasteurs 


(he Scientist 


and Whistlers and Walter Paters — felt that their creative 
work was so superior that they could live in plush-lined 
clouds above the human struggle. Here and there a Vol- 
taire or a Dickens or a physician like Vesalius knew that he 
could have no private light to work by if the whole world 
elsewhere was in darkness, and he cried “Let there be uni- 
versal light!” even if, in so crying, he lost his respectable 
reputation or his very life. Then, during the last war, 
so timid and retired an etcher of society as Henry James 
saw that he and his work were meaningless unless he came 
out and rejoined the human race, and at last, rather timidly, 
took his stand against Germany. 

All along, people like Bernard Shaw and Professor Ein- 
stein and Carl Sandburg have seen that their little desks 
were nothing unless they were joined to all the other little 
desks in the world, and that not least, but most of all men, 
the artist, the scientist must know and somewhat loudly 
state whether he is for tyranny and cruelty and machine 
discipline, or for the people, all the people. 

In this war, among the German writers, the renowned 
Gerhart Hauptmann, once the darling among all revered 
German novelists and dramatists, decided on which side he 
belonged. He belanged with safety and with a handsome 


and the Peace 


new farm and obsequiousness to all the goose-stepping lords 
of the revised Germany. So, even in wartime, he got these 
luxuries; he lost nothing but his self-respect and the love 
of every decent man. That's excellent: he openly took his 
side — he didn’t hide his shamefulness. 

But certain Germans and Austrians, like Franz Werfel, 
Bruno_Walter, Stefan Zweig, Bela Schick, Thomas Mann, 
Lion Feuchtwanger decided that new homes and new coats 
and the hoarse cheering of schmaltz-headed drill-sergeants 
weren't enough to make up for the loss of honor, and they 
went into exile, gave up every neighbor, every title, even 
the sweet sound of their own accustomed language, that the 
world might know on which side they were. 


But it’s time to stop all that, isn’t it? It’s cosmic idiocy 
that an honest and competent man should have to lose even 
his own tongue and his beloved citizenship because he is 
too honest’ and too competent to stand for the botched 
tyrannies of gangster rulers. The world has always allowed 
that sort of thing, since long before the exile of Dante, and 
it is time, it always has been time, for a new kind of world 
organization which won't merely yearn for, but actually 
produce, security for the competent and honest, and not 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 


These people, like all the rest of us, 
have their responsibilities to the future world 








ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


SINCLAIR LEWIS (1885——-) was the first American 
to receive the Nobel prize for literature, The’ world has 
_long since recognized him as the authentic voice of the 
Middle West, where he was born in Sauk Center, Minne- 
sota. His father was a country doctor, which may explain 
to some extent the feeling for the importance and integ- 
tity of medicine shown in Lewis’ most popular novel, 
Arrowsmith. 

Lewis was not a precocious success. After he was grad- 
uated from Yale, he wandered from coast to coast, 
ghost-writing, reporting, and editing. His first stories 
and novels were coolly received. In 1920, however, Lewis 
decided to write a novel he would like, regardless of 
whether it should succeed or not. The result was Main 
Street, which immediately lifted Lewis to a position of 
world-wide importance. Babbitt, which followed, gave a 
new word to our language — babbitry, meaning every- 
thing commercial, small-town, unimaginative, and dull. 
Elmer Gantry, Dodsworth, It Can’t Happen Here were 
lesser, but considerable novels. Lewis today continues 
to attack American customs and groups which deserve 
his scorn. His latest novel, Cass Timberlane, is mellower 
than Main Street, but in the same tradition. 

Here, in this article, Mr. Lewis challenges us to do 
some important postwar thinking, and we believe it is 
an appropriate challenge for American Education Week 
which begins November 11. ' 


permit them to be smashed by incessant and senseless wars. 
Public murder has become a little too costly; there are 
people who are really thinking about some sort of a law 
against it! 

Everybody, whether lawyer or garage mechanic or farmer 
or housewife, suffers from wars, but the problem of the 
scientist or the artist (and consequently the problem of such 
citizens as want to enjoy the product of the artist and to 
benefit by the discoveries of the scientist) is twofold. Like 
everybody else, he must think about making a living —a 
diversion extremely cramped by war — but his supreme in- 
terest has little to do with a mere living. 

The ordinary workman, whether he is a carpenter or a 
senator, works best when he scrupulously follows the best 
standards of the day. When a surgeon takes out an appen- 
dix, we don’t think more highly of him if he tries the ex- 
periment of getting at the appendix through the right elbow. 
But the creator in the arts and the research man in the 
laboratory and the inventor in the workshop have a value 
exactly as their work is a little different from anything that 
has been done before. And they can never develop that 
differentness in a world of insecurity, where they know 
that anything they do, trivial or important, is judged not 
by its significance to mankind but by the way in which it 
tickles a gang of gorillas. Their native land is truth, but 
no artist or scientist in history has yet dwelt utterly and 
continuously in that land of truth, because it always has 
been stormed by the lovers of power. 

But it is not important merely for the artists and the 


scientists themselves to see how their truth has been cor- 
rupted, to see where they stand; it is just as important for 
their admirers. When the Nazis burn the books in Berlin, 
it is the would-bé readers of the books that suffer more 
than the wnters; and when the Nazis decide that the 
music of Mendelssohn is Jewish and not at all the sort 
of thing that Dr. Goebbels would care to write, then it is 
the lovers of symphonies and not the ghost of the ‘great 
master that are robbed. If people really want great music, 
great poetry, great painting, if they really want medical 
discoveries which will save their babies from death, instead 
of wanting to live either in a Fascist slaughterhouse or a 
comic-strip world of triviality, then they must give the 
artists and the scientists a civilization in which they can 
show what they really can do—as none of them has ever 
yet had the chance to show. 

It isn’t that the artist needs softer beds or more food, 
and as for publicity, in these days of radio and tabloids he 
probably gets too much of it! It is a spiritual thing that he 
needs — an assurance that what he is doing is not futile, 
a sense that it profits him to produce what will demand 
of him the labors of years, a whole lifetime of the most 
honest devotion, rather than something quickly turned out 
to please the fickle vanity of Fascist playboys whose toys 
are not only the machine gun and the rope but pretty 
propaganda. 

But the artist will never do his possibly magnificent best 
it, after this war, there is going to be a patched-up world 
in which the prospects for an unending peace are just a 
little better than in the nineteen-twenties — if there are to 
be merely a few more pleasant fictions called treaties and tea 
parties called conferences. I am not at all sure that the most 
mulish kind of complete isolationism is not preferable to 
playing at world-government, because it is at least honest: 
you know what and where it is. * 

In the matter of civilization for the artist or scientist, it 
has been all or nothing, and usually it has been nothing. 
However great his talent, if it begins to be corrupted by 
the cynicism that spreads in an insecure and dishonest 
world, then that one germ of despair wil] creep until it 
rots the whole, and the artist or scientist, along with all 
his followers, will have a shining brilliance. but it will be 
the autumnal color of decay. 

Consider the science of genetics, the science of birth and 
the better production of children. So long as that science 
is devoted to producing more and stronger little Nazis, it is 
evil, and the more skillful it may become, the more evil 
it will be. That knowledge will not even begin to be valuable 
until it is devoted to producing not better little Germans - 
or better little Americans or Englishmen — but universally, 
everywhere in the world, regardless of uniforms, better 
human beings. The scientist, the artist, can ultimately con- 
tribute to making a world fit to live in, only in a world 
that is fit to live in — not a city or a state or a nation, but 
a world that is fit to live in. That fact he must know, and 
proclaim 


Reprinted by permission of The American Scholar and the 
author. Copyright, 1945, by the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 
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HE English language resounds 

with echoes. Through this 

speech that we think is peculiar- 

ly our own, the strongest voices 

of the past are heard again. 

Rhythms and accents belonging 

to other lands, phrases fallen 

from decayed civilizations, 

achieve an immortality of word 

and cadence. Coming generations will submit us to the same 

process. Whatever of our contemporary tongue seems to 
them useful and beautiful will be adapted or retained. 

One of the finest influences in the molding of our language 
has been the careful reading of the King James Bible that, 
two generations ago, was a habit in every American home. 
Our ancestors became attuned to its metres. The majesty of 
Riblical phraseology spoke forth from the floor at town hall 
me tings; it rolled firmly down the pages of long New 
England letters to the Boston Evening Transcript or the At- 
lantic Monthly. We hear it today in the swelling organ tones 
of Winston Churchill. Robert Burns and Abraham Lincoln, in 
their boyhoods, had almost no other touchstone for literary 
style. Our late President Franklin Roosevelt depended upon 
the long-held Scriptural pause for much of his speech-effec- 
tiveness. And “free verse,” that rebellious offspring of the 
carly 1900s, is not so new after all. David, the psalmist, and 
Job, God’s_ outcast poet, as well as the authors of Genesis, 
Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song, were writing “free verse” 
vears before Christ's birth. 

What are some of the characteristics of Bible-writing? 
First, repetition. Last week we noticed the use balladists 
make of this device. Repetition is found in all writing that 
is associated with a particular folk or people. Repeating a 
phrase or group of phrases stamps it upon the memory, and 
is a good way of underlining key statements in a text. This is 
especially important when writing for an audience that can- 
not read, or that has scant access to books. Look for repetition 
in David’s twenty-fourth Psalm. 


This is the genetation of them that seek him, 
That seek thy face, O Jacob. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of glory shall come in. 

Who is this King of glory? 

The Lord strong and mighty, 

The Lord mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of glory shall-come in. 
Who is this King of glory? 

The Lord of hosts, he is the King of glory. 


Ot course, the “gates” reterred to are not the everyday 
kind that we swing on; the poet is thinking of gates to the 
soul. This brings us to a second Biblical trait — the use of 
metaphor or allegory. 

When Job says “The morning stars sang together and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy,” he simply means that it was 
‘ joyously happy time. And when David, in Psalm LXXII, 
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in the beginning... 
Poetry in the Bible 


writes “his enemies shall lick the dust,” it is his metaphorical 
way of describing complete humiliation.. Towards the end of 
Solomon’s second song there is « lovely metaphor in which 
you will recognize the titles of two motion pictures. Can you 
discover and explain it? Is the title of a Broadway “hit” also 
hidden in this psalm? 


. . » Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

For lo! the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land .. . 
Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vines, 
For our vines have tender grapes. . . 


Perhaps the outstanding feature of Bible poetry is its 
rhythm — the cadence of simple, forceful language. In these 
poems from the books of Ruth and Genesis, note how strong 
and measured is the beat, how clear the vocabulary. 


a 
And Ruth said, “Intreat me not to leave thee, 
Or to return from following after thee: 
For whither thou goest I will go, 
And where thou lodgest I will lodge. 
Thy people shall be my people. 
And thy God my God. 
Where thou diest will I die, 
And there will I be buried. 
The Lord do so to me, and more also, 
If aught but death part thee and me.” 

— Ruth I, 16,17 


In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

And the earth was without form, and void, 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep. 

And the spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 

And God said, “Let there be light!” and there was light. 

And God saw the light, that it was good, and God di- 
vided the light from the darkness. 

And God called the light “Day,” 

And the darkness He called “Night.” 

And the evening and the morning were the first day. 

— Genesis I, 1-5 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 
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Chats About New Books 


By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


OTHER WORKS. By Horatio 
Alger, Jr. (Crown.) $3. 


“I do not know,” wonders Russel 
Crouse in his introduction to Struggling 
Upward, “why I have been selected 
as precursor of what you are about to 
read. I feel, in every sense, inadequate. 

. In the life I have led since, in early 
youth I read his books, I have com- 
pletely failed Mr. Alger. I am not the 
man he hoped al] his readers would 
grow up to be. . . . I am not up bright 
and early each morning ready and 
alert for every opportunity life may 
have to offer. I am not even up. I sleep 
until noon. Not only do I go to the 
theater, which Mr. Alger deplores as a 
waste of time and money, but I write 
and produce plays, thus compounding 
a felony in his eyes. . . . I have searched 
my soul and I cannot . . . at the mo- 
ment of going to press, recall any of 
the virtues of thé Alger heroes, whom 
I once swore to emulate my whole life 
through, that I now possess. . . . Believe 
it or not, I have not dashed into a burn- 
ing building, or leaped into a swiftly- 
rushing rapids to save the life of a 
child for several years now. And — 
worst offense of all —I am not rich. 

“However,” continues this producer- 
dramatist who was responsible for 
much of the success of Life with Father, 
“T am still an Alger admirer. . . . Let me 
say you are going to enjoy what you 
read. But if you have any idea that 
you are about to sit down for a swig 
of nectar with one of the gods, your 
literary taste may be permanently im- 
paired. You are instead about to fondle 
a collection of literary museum-pieces. 
Approach them as such and you will 
have a very good time.” 


[ | STRUGGLING UPWARD AND 














New York Times Book Review Section 
“| like the type of girls you meet in here.” 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Of late years it has been well-nigh 
impossible to beg or buy an Alger book, 
although Horatio Alger, Jr., a quiet, 
“Caspar Milquetoast” little man, wrote 
one hundred and thirty-five of them. 
They sold enormously, devoured by 
your fathers, uncles, and cousin-twice- 
removed. Some of our public heroes — 
H. V. Kaltenborn, for instance — con- 
fesses an indebtedness to their rags-to- 
riches philosophy. In every Alger book 
some poor, honest boy makes good ef- 
fortfully. 

Horatio Alger had no literary pre- 
tensions. As Mr. Crouse has implied, in 
thought, style, plot, and characteriza- 
tion the novels are sadly inexpert. 

Crown Publishers has reprinted four 
ot the stories in one volume, Struggling 
Upward and Other Works. As students 
of American literature, you could do 
worse than spend a few hours looking it 
over. . 


Hartley (Doubleday, Doran) 


[ | THE WEST WINDOW. By L. P. 
$2.50. 


Quite different from Struggling Up- 
ward is this sensitive book by a con- 
temporary English writer. It is the 
story of Eustace Cherringtor, who dis- 
plays none of the rugged sturdiness of 
an Alger hero. On the contrary, Eustace 
is an imaginative, dreamy, delicate 
nine-year-old. His older sister, Hilda, 
dominates him. Hilda has a strong, de- 
termined character. She gives in to 
fierce fits of temper, is very self-willed. 
Her love for Eustace makes her jeal- 
ously watchful of all his actions. Eus- 
tace breaks away from his sister’s super- 
vision sometimes, but the effort usually 
makes him sick. He can not stand 
violence and he hates to think that he 
has been the cause of anyone’s unhappi- 
ness. 

A pretty little girl, Nancy Steptoe, 
is the storm center around which much 
of the misunderstanding between 
brother and sister gathers. The book 
portrays Eustace’s misery, his spurts of 
intense happiness, and, above all, the 
gropings of his spirit. The action is 
shadowed against a cheerful back- 
ground of the English downs. The 
story is handled maturely. Those of 
you who enjoy thoughtful writing will 
like The West Window. 
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FOR YOUR READING LIST 


On the War: 


All Brave Sailors. By John Beecher 
(L. B. Fischer) $2.50. First American 
boat to be captained by a Negro, the 
SS Booker T. Washington carried a 
crew of assorted creeds and colors. 
How these various peoples adjusted to 
life together is an important chapter in 
the story of race relations. 

Silversides. By Robert Trumbull 
(Holt) $2.50. Robert Trumbull who 
wrote The Raft, now tells how it feels 
to be one of a submarine crew hunting 
Japanese ships in the Pacific. 

History in the Writing. By the for- 
eign correspondents of Time, Life, and 
Fortune. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce) 
$3. A volume of war dispatches writ- 
ten by thirty-three correspondents, cov- 
ering the period from the middle of 
1941 to half way through 1944. 
Fiction 

Rooster Crows for Day. By Ben Lu- 
cien Burman (Dutton) $2.50. A river 
pilot, Little Doc, exchanges the Miss- 
issippi for the Congo and follows his 
wanderlust to the Africa of rubber and 
savages, hoping that upon his return 
to Cotton Valley he will be asked to join 
the Booster’s Club. 

The Red Pony. By John Steinbeck 
(Viking) $5. Four “Jody” stories lay 
bare the drama, the fears, the indom- 
itable little-boyishness of this California 
ranch youngster. 

The Pool. By Dana Burnet (Knopf) 
$1. The short lyrical story of an Amer- 
ican soldier and an English WAAF who 
meet after death at the forest pool that 
symbolizes the life-time bond between 
them. 

Westward the River. By Dale Van 
Every (Putman) $2.75. An historical 
novel about the days when travel down 
the Ohio proceeded by flatboat, West- 
ward the River manages to describe ad- 
venture and romance without too much 
reliance upon the expected. 


Biography 

The Age of Jackson. By Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr, (Little, Brown) $5. A 
vital, important source book, in which 
social history is treated as a part of the 
whole culture. Mr. Schlesinger has new 
interpretations to place upor old facts. 
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Students help ro straighten out 
bad housing in Philadelphia 


By Robert H. Shoemaker 


- = 


HE millworker and his wife were discouraged. Their run- 

T tl down apartment wasn’t worth keeping in shape. They 
Xe stayed away from the place as much as possible. Their 

nine youngsters saw nothing to respect in the crumbling 


one plaster, the rotting floor boards. So they let themselves go. 
the ) ak: And what nine kids can do to a tenement apartment 
A is something for the books. Furniture was smashed, win- 
alors. dows broken, holes hammered into the walls and floors. 
od to "" 3 The place would still be a wreck if it weren't for the group 
er in me 6=6s-sof':s<high school and college students who arrived to help 
repair the damage. They were members of Volunteer Week 
nbull : End Work Camps — boys and girls who for five years have 
who wf been going into the poorest and toughest sections of Phila- 
ce delphia and working for nothing to make life a little better 
sidents of a slum-ridden territory. 
fen the work was under way the Campers got some 
end he kids watched the holes being patched, saw the 
rce) B-3 brightening up the walls. They were fascinated. 
writ- : ~ Ber me help,” said the oldest, a 14-year-old boy. He did 
cov- r did the others. And the combined efforts of the 
le of = d the kids paid off in livable quarters. 
’s typical of the work done by these hustling 
» They make no charge for their labor. All they 
Ba, the landlord pay for the materials and the 
pel ger with the work. Their aim is to educate tenants 
Miss- andlords to the need for adequate housing, make 
; his - them demand it after the war. 
and é - The Camps are sponsored by the Society of Friends, or 
turn ; Quakers, but the workers themselves are of every religious 
join = and racial background. They meet each week end from 
; late fall to early spring, with a dozen or more workers 
_— on hand for each session. In five years there have been 129 
“et meetings, attended by more than 600 workers — over half 
wnia of whom have returned for more than one camp. Head of 
: the Camp is David S. Richie, secretary of the Friends’ Social 
opf) Order Committee. 
mer- t ae, A typical week end starts on Friday night when the 
who . work gang meets at headquarters. The Campers spend the 
that night on Army cots. They have breakfast at 7:30, Richie 
om quickly outlines plans for the day, and they're all set. 
— $ Usually no more than two or three Campers are sent to 
sual os : a particular apartment. 
lown a “If the tenants see too many workers in one place,” Richie 
V est- y tl explained to me, “They think they don’t have to help.” 
> ad- 3 After the workers have been started on their jobs, Richie 
nuch races from one group to another, checking on their prog- 
ress, bringing additional paint and ladders, maybe chang- 
ing a worker from one job to another. 

L Our first stop was a small, broken-down tenement house. 
Ee We went through dark halls, up shaking stairways into a 
thich third-floor rear room, Two girls were up on ladders, slapping 
f the on fresh. white paint. 
new “How are you coming?” Dave asked. 
facts. “Swell!” they grinned at him. 
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On the other side of the room a white-haired old man 
— he was the tenant — was scraping off the old paint, a sort 
of dirty red. 

Everything was moving on schedule, so we jumped to 
another building where more college and high school peo- 
ple from good homes were working for nothing in the midst 
of the worst kind of slums. 

I stopped beside a young, nice-looking brunette. She 
was dressed in the usual slacks and working shirt. On 
her they looked good. 

“First time out?” 1 asked. 

“Sure. Can't you tell?” she answered. 

“It looks okay to me. How do you like the work?” 

‘I like it fine” she said, seriously. “I feel as though I’m 
really doing something to help these people.” She went back 
to patching up more holes in the plaster. 

Some of the tenants are rough characters. “The rent col- 
lector of this place,” said Dave, pointing to a three-story, 
furnished-room structure, “has been slugged so often he 
carries a gun when he goes in. But we never have any 
trouble.” 

One Friday night Richie went into a home to talk about 
repairs to be made the following day. A paint job was sched- 
uled, but Dave pointed to a hole in the plaster. 

“We'll have to fix that before we do anything,” he said. 

The man of the house had been sitting sullenly in a 
corner. Dave turned to the man’s wife and said, “Now if your 
husband would only give us a hand. 

“He will,” said the wife grimly. 

Next morning Dave and the still-sullen tenant got up on 
ladders, went to work. The plaster began to shower around 
them. They started kidding each other about it. A few 
minutes later they were both laughing. Result: The job was 
finished as the paint crew walked in the door. 

A few years ago the Campers were notified that a row 
of eight houses in Germantown lacked running water. Work 
was being postponed indefinitely because the plumber 
couldn’t find any unskilled labor to dig the ditches. 

The Campers dug the ditches, helped install sinks and 
lay pipes. With pneumatic drills they bored through rock 
for 150 feet so that two other houses could have water, tov. 

Week End Work Camps were started by Richie. “A shot 
in the dark,” he said. But the idea caught on. Campers 
have come back for more and brought their friends. 

A refugee attended one of the camps. When she returned 
to England recently, she wrote to her best friend in Amer- 
ica: “My happiest moments were spent in the Week End 
Work Camps, because there I saw life in the United States 
—at its best and its worst.” 

Once the Campers start on a job, they stay with it until 
it’s finished. That frequently means working nights. But 
when they get back to headquarters, they're in line for a 
good dinner. Dave’s wife, Mary — an attractive brunette — 
has charge of that department. 

The Campers are proud of their work. But they realize 
that it’s only a step in the direction of better living con- 
ditions for everybody. 





Reprinted by permission of This Week Magazine. Copyright, 
1945, by the New York Tribune, Inc. 







Leaders are Readers 


By May Lamberton Becker 


“(lO recall at the age of sixty- 
seven, writes this re- 
nowned radio commentator, 
“the books that one read with 
particular profit and enjoyment 
from seven to seventeen is not 
altogether easy. One naturally 
wishes to have enjoyed the 
most worthwhile books; but the 
truth is that the enjoyment of a 
relatively worthless or forbid- 
den book may have been far greater. 
“1 like to remember how much I enjoyed Mark Twain's 


H. V. Kaltenborn 


* Tom Sawyer, because the old Wisconsin River meant to me, 


as a boy. what the Mississippi River meant to Tom Sawyer. 
I also recall with particular pleasure such authors as Horatio 
Alger and G: A. Henty. Henty’s novels for boys stimulated 
my love for adventure and travel, helped to develop a taste 
for history, and gave me a great respect for the achievements 
of the British Empire. I am sure that the Alger books helped 
to determine me to leave my little home town in northern 
Wisconsin to seek fame and fortune in New York. 

“But I would fail to tell the truth if I did not mention how 
much I enjoyed the five cent thrillers for boys, such as the 
Frank Read stories and the Old Sleuth and Nick Carter 
series. I also read a great many German books as a boy and 
remember with particular pleasure one called Sigismund 
Rustig and the famous Heidi. Grimm’s Fairy Tales stimu- 
lated my imagination as much as any book I ever read. As 
an adventure book, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe is in a class by 
itself, and with this every boy would agree. But if I had 
to center on one book which I enjoyed as a boy more than 
any other, I still think that I would pick Tom Sawyer!” 

In 1922 Kaltenborn became radio’s first analyst. He is the 
only radio commentator to go on the air without a script. 
During those tense days before Munich he rarely left the 
broadcasting studio, but slept on a couch there, lived on 
onion soup his wife brought in. He gave eighty five broad- 
casts in eighteen days! 

Rich and varied experiences help to explain the man. The 
son of an officer in the Hessian Guards, Kaltenborn ran away 
from high school to work in a lumber camp. When he was 
only, nineteen he reported on the Spanish-American War for 
Milwaukee papers. In 1900 he hopped a freight to New 
York. Europe he reached by cattle boat, worked in France. 
He entered Harvard as special student in 1905 and was 
graduated from there cum laude. He became Vincent Astor s 
traveling tutor, married a beautiful countess, and worked 
on: the Brooklyn Eagle for twenty years. Meanwhile, his 
reputation as a lecturer grew. , 

Kaltenborn has written three books; his life holds material 
tor many. 
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AN unusually talented young 
writer, Kerry Hutton Bachler, 
provides a text from which to preach 
the valuable lesson of economy. 

In sharp contrast to the selective- 
ness of his work in general is this first 
poem. “Violin” is overwritten, the 
imagery crowded into confusion. No 
dominating picture emerges. 


Violin 
The stir of the violin, 
Its loving passion, 
Sobbing, bursting with fear, 
Hatred, strength, weakness, 
A roaring voice of power, 
Groping fingers in the dark, 
Crushing, gentle, embracing, 
Crooning, the gentlest heart, 
The fingers of a master 
Controlling its passions, 
Its adventures, 
Then, slowly, 
A rising splendor, 
A warming, vibrant rose, 
A delicate string floating 
Into the hushed eternity of 
The end. 


“Fall” would be improved by ruth- 
less “cutting.” The last stanza seems 
to me to be the whole poem. What 
do you think? 


Fall 


Widespread willow winds, 

With breath of first cold, 

Brown brooms of rustling laughter, 
Brushing, sighing old. 


Slithering light slips 
Of dark green motes 
On the dancing wave cleaved 
By blackness and water notes. 


Old timber dead on the shore, 
Wrapped in soft moss, 
Bleached by the sun, 

Touched by the frost. 


But the following poems are verse 
anyone would enjoy reading. “Sun- 


STUDENT WRITERS’ 


set” develops one set of images, at- 
tains poetic unity. “Dusk” is a cin- 
quain —a five-line form. The first 
line contains only two syllables, the 
second line four, the third line is six 
syllables long, while the fourth rises 
to eight syllables before finally sink- 
ing back to two again. 


Sunset 


Paired trees cling with crooked branch 
To the layered gold of sky, 

And reach their blackened fingers out 
To beauty passing by. 


Dusk 
Even 
The water swells 
Are quieting slowly. 
Green waves no more reach their fingers 
For sand. 


( 


Death 


Time scatters its sighs 

Over the drowsing earth. 

I feel the wind breathe more slowly, 
And fall behind me. 

Quickly I must turn to hide 

The tear coursing from my eye. 


Reflection 


The memory that lingered, 

The gay sweet voice that stayed, 
Remain to hold and finger 

The love that sadly strayed. 


It is in his “bird” poems however, 
that we find Kerry's best writing. 
“Tracks in the Snow” is haunting. 
Simplicity and word-thrift make it 
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OWN PAGE 


excellent. There is an admirable lack 
of “Violin’s” mistakes. These two 
poems “travel light”: 


On a Bird's Passing in the 
Evening 


Most beautiful and soft the sound, 
Beating in waves of whispers, 
Lisping over the dark forests 
Into the lost glows from the sun. 


Tracks in the Snow 


Oh, a bird has gone hunting 

On the gleaming white snow, 

Has left her fairy path 

Where the winds whisk and blow. 


She has pecked at the bent fence 
And trembled in the glow 

Of the white flakes, the light flakes, 
Where no birds go. 


Kerry Hutton Bachler, 18 


Webster High School 
Webster, New York 
lois M. White, teacher 


One of the loveliest examples of 
much-said-in-a-few-words is this 
poem by Irving Silberberg. 


Flight 


The gull pats the air, 
Slips through space, 
And caresses the sea with its soft body. 


“Winter's Night” has “Flight’s” 
power of brief, vivid description, but 
is not as rhythmically perfect. 


Winter's Night 


Night snatches the warm, moist air from 
my mouth 

And moulds it into tiny puffs of white 

With her icy fingers. 


Irving Silberberg, 17 
Abraham Lincoln High Scheol 


Brooklyn, New York 
Maxwell Nurnberg, teacher 
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ORE Sess 5 
. WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 


If your brain was clicking on all six 
is you read instalment one of “The 
Fear of Kelly” you won't have much 
trouble choosing the word or phrase 
which best completes each of these 
statements. 

1. Jakey and his pals thought ot 
Kelly as a (a) murderer; (b) wolf; (c) 
gorilla. 

2. At the beginning (a) tear otf Kelly 
was just a game to Jakey; (b) Jakey 
was ringleader in building up real ter- 
ror; (c) he tried to keep the other fel- 
lows from knowing how afraid he was. 

8. Jakey’s mother and grandmothe: 
(a) saw no signs of his fear; (b) ig- 
nored it; (c) misinterpreted the signs. 

4. Jakey crept up to watch Kelly’s 
house because he (a) wanted to get 
over his fear; (b) couldn’t stay away; 
(c) wanted to show the boys how brave 
he was. 

5. The boy who didn’t see the spank 
ing machine was (a) Jakey; (b) Beniy; 
(c) Spider. 

6. An essential element in this story 
is (a) Jakey’s imagination; (b) Kelly’s 
personality; (c) village gossip. 


ll. WHAT DO YOU HEAR? 


From “In the Beginning” you dis- 
covered three earmarks of Bible writ- 
ing: (a) repetition; (b) metaphorical 
phrases; (c) rhythm. Mark each of the 


SS 
Bible verses a, b, or c to show which 
you find strongest in it. 

1. “A stiff-necked people.” 

2. “There the wicked cease trom 
troubling, and there the weary be at 
rest.” 

3. “A word fitly spoken is like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver.” 

4. “A dreamer of dreams.” 

5. “The signs of the times.” 

6. “Praise the Lord with harp; sing 
unto him with the psaltery and an in- 
strument of ten strings.” 

“O sing unto the Lori a new song; 
sing unto the Lord, all the earth.” 

7. “There were giants in the earth in 
those days.” 

8. “Absent in body, but present in 
spirit.” 


Wl. LET’S GET LEWIS STRAIGHT 

One word in each sentence of the tol- 
lowing paragraph makes false what 
Sinclair Lewis really says in his article. 
Find the word and try to substitute one 
which makes the statement true .o 
Lewis. 

(1) It goes without saying that cre- 
utive men have at all times been stimu- 
lated by the possibility of war. (2) The 
war just ended has proved to many that 
they cannot be dependent upon the 
world struggle for democracy. (3) Pas- 
teur was one scientist who thought his 
research less important than any other 
part he could play in human struggle 


(4) Einstein, on the other hand. 
timidly took his stand against Germany 
in World War I. (5) Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, the insignificant German drama- 
tist, kept silent about Nazi tyranny in 
World War II. (6) It is a good thing 
for creative artists to be forced to carry 
on their work in alien countries. (7) 
Earning a living has much to do with 
the artist-scientist’s supreme interest. 


IV. FACTS AND FIGURES 


After you've read “Homes Repaired - 
Free” answer each of these questions in 
not more than two words. 

1. Who sponsors the 
Camps? 

. What man started them? 

. Who is their leader now? 

. Who pays for material: used? 
What does the tenant contribute 
When do workers meet each week? 
. What are the Campers paid? 


Volunteer: 


ID UB to 


V. MATCH THEM UP 


Each word in Column I is used in 
this week’s issue. Match it to the word 
or phrase in Column II which has the 
same meaning. There are 2 spares in 


Column II. 


1. advent ) to copy 

) to the point 

) to shrink in few 
) to weaken 

) arrival 

) heavy 

) thoughtful 

) illustrated 

) to look for 

) to move to activ 
) lazy 

) to feel grief for 


. exemplified 
impel 

. ponderous 
. indolent 

. pertinent 
cower 

. deplore 

. emulate 
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. impair 





HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN! 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


NOTE: We invite all our readers to 
write their English problems to the Bet- 
ter English Department of Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42d St., New York 
17, N. Y. Our Quiz whiz, Slim Syntax, 
will set you right on spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, usage, or whatever you 
want to know. See if you can stump 
him! 


S. M. of Pittsburgh, writes us to ask 
what's the difference between fever and 
temperature? 


Temperature is simply a measure of 
how hot or cold anything is. The nor- 
mal temperature of the human body is 
98.6 degrees Fahrenheit. : 

Fever, as we generally use it, means 
a condition of the body during illness 
marked by an increase in body tem- 
perature above 98.6 degrees. 

So, when the doctor takes the ther- 
mometer from your mouth and says 
“103” you're a sick fellow. If, on the 
other hand, the doctor says. “He has 
no temperature,” either you are dead or 
the doctor should go back to school. 
What he meant to say was that your 
temperature was normal. 

al * * 

Q. “Do people really judge you by 
your pronunciation of words?” 

G. R., Baltimore, Md. 

A. Yes, they do. And their judgments 
are sometimes harsh indeed. You may 
argue all you like that pronunciation is 
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only skin deep, that a man is more than 
his vowels. But, whether you think so 
or not, nothing so marks you as edu 
cated or uneducated as your pronuncia- 
tion, not of all words but certainly of @ 
few whoppers. If you are guilty of any 
of them, you are almost automatically 
dubbed a low-brow. Here are a few of 
the low characters you should not asso- 
ciate with—or, if you do, don’t tell 
auybody about it. More undesirables 
will be coming up later. 


Don't Say Say 

idea 
athletic 
film 
Atlantic 
gentleman 
generally 
recognize 
wonderful 
saw 

once 


idear 
atheletic 
fillum 
Atlannic 
gen’Iman 
gen’ally 
reconnize 
wonnerful 
sawr 
oncet 
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T was in the month of August that 

the long-legged shadow of Kelly 
fell across the town. In after times, 
Jakey Halliday never could recal] the 
exact moment when fear struck him, or 
when first he heard of Kelly’s ferocity 
and power. Perhaps it was in the orderly 
forest of corn that grew in a field near 
his grandmother’s house, where Jakey 
played with other boys who lived along 
the outskirts of Inverness. 

In previous weeks when the boys had 
run barefooted down the corn rows, 
waving their toy guns and shouting 
their jargon, they. had played that In- 
dians were going to get them. Indians, 
bulls, bandits, wolves, murderers, other 
dangers that existed only in their minds 
but could be fleshed so easily by their 
imagination — these pests had pursued 
x them on many occasions. Now came the 
illusion of Kelly, a gorilla shape with 
furious step, to track them down. 


a Jakey Halliday had been frightened 
=~ from the first moment he heard the 
\, name. Whipping through the long 
» blades df corn, he shouted the alarm to 
v his playmates; his wilderness mounted 


higher than theirs. 

“Look out!” they cried. “He'll get 
you!” 

“I've got my gun.” 

“He’s coming! Look out, he’s com- 
ing!” 

They grouped in temporary hiding. 
“Where is he?” they whispered. 

Jakey’s eyes were rolling and swollen. 
He breathed hoarsely, until he infected 
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Don and Benjy and Spider with his 
madness. “Kelly’s coming!” he shrieked. 
“Right there!” They scattered in flight. 

In one more month, Kelly, as the © 
new superintendent of schools, was to 
be placed in full command over Jakey 
and every other child of the town. 
They believed that he could torture 
them as it pleased him. From safe dis- 
tances they eyed the building that 
would hold Kelly’s office; but when 
evening dusk hung near, no ordinary 
force could have compelléd them to 
approach that grim brick pile. 

Now, this fear was utterly unreason- 
mg; it had no basis in fact. It was as 
senseless as the sudden flight of a bjrd, 
as irresponsible as the wind. But this 
made it no less real. and it infected 
nearly every smal] child of school age 
in the town of Inverness. It almost de- 
stroyed Jakey. 

As Grandma and Mother and Aunt 
Muriel talked about the advent of 
Kelly, Jakey sat stricken at the supper 
table, watching the grownups over his 
plate of bacon and beets. 

“Mr. Kelly’s moving his tamily here 


_ this week.” 


Grandma chirped, “I don’t think 
thev’re here yet.” 

“It’s the old Ogilvie place,” said 
Mother. “Jakey, you don’t eat like a big 
boy who’s been playing all day.” 

Grandma said: “Yes, it’s the Ogilvie 
place. They had the windows al] open 
when I came from Relief Corps yester- 


day.” 


By MacKinlay Kantor 


No ogre could have seemed half so 
Marful to Jake as the big, gray man 
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MACKINLAY 

KANTOR (1904- 

——), like Jakey, 

grew up ina small 

town in lowa 

without a father 

to fight the Kellys 

in his life. His 

mother was an 

overworked news- 7 
paper woman, and his grandmother 
kept house for her and her two chil- 
dren. They were very poor, and Mack 
worked at many after-school jobs 
until he was old enough to help his 
mother on her paper. There he served 
an apprenticeship in writing. By the 
time he was 17 he had enough skill 
to win a short story prize offered by 
the Des Moines Register, and he 
thought his future was made. 

Six years passsed before he sold his 
first book, Diversey; and seven more 
before he made his first real success 
with Long Remember. They were 
hard years, but not unhappy ones, 
for by 1934 Kantor was happily mar- 
ried and the father of a daughter. 
Since that time his success has been 
more or less unbroken. The Voice of 
Bugle Ann, Arouse and Beware, Vale- 
dictory, The Noise of Their Wings, 
and Happy Land were all welcomed 
by American readers. During the war 
Kantor flew with the RAF and the 
American 8th Air Force and was in 
France on V-E Day. From these ex- 
periences he has written several stor- 
ies, a long poem, and now a forth- 
coming novel, Glory for Me. His next 
book will be an autobiography of his 
boyhood. 


ODL 


“Jakey,” ordered Mother, “you eat 
your dinner.” 

He whispered, “I am.” 

He could make no other lie, even 


though he left half his dinner on his . 


plate and was upbraided for it. 
Grandma said that wasn’t the way for 
young bones to get meat on them. She 
wanted Jakey to grow up to be a hearty 
man, such as his grandfather, Captain 
Comstock Halliday, had been. 

Jakey could not remember his grand- 
father.-There was a thought he had 
sometimes, about a long gray box and 
a smell of roses, and himself being 
lifted into a black-fringed buggy. He 
did not know whether that memory con- 
cerned his father or his grandfather, 
for both had died in the same year. 
There was no man at the Halliday place 
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any more — not until the ghost of Kelly 
took up its fancied abode. 

The specter began to dwell in cran- 
nies of the old root cellar. Since Jakey 
was a big boy, since he was five, he 
had not been afraid to go into the cellar 
—until this year. They declared in that 
household that man’s best virtue is 
bravery, as exemplified particularly by 
Captain Com Halliday and the Thirty- 
Second Iowa Volunteers. Also there was 
talk of a famous hour when Jakey’s 
father was lowered into a well to bring 
forth two men who had been stricken 
by blackdamp. 

The valiant example of these ances- 
tors was held before Jakey for constant 
inspection.’ But Captain Halliday and 
his son George had beeri compelled to 
face only minor frights, represented by 
Rebels and blackdamp. No Kelly ever 
had dwelled close to them. 

Grandma would tell Jakey to fetch 
up a jar of cucumber pickles from the 
cellar, or perhaps to fill a basket with 
potatoes stored there. She would ask 
him a second and a third time. At last 
Jakey would®go, gasping hard, lifting 
the heavy cellar door, facing the dark- 
ness. He would creep down, quailing. 
Kelly was hiding behind the potatoes! 
No, he was behind that swinging shelf, 
where moldy dress skirts hid the fruit 
jars. Ah, no, he was in the other corner. 

Oh, he was close behind, new! His 
breath whistled with Jakey’s; his 
shadow- blocked the light of day. Too 
frightened to whimper, the boy would 
hunt the things for which he had been 
sent. Then came headlong escape, the 
swift charge up the decaying steps — 
and at last, in God’s kind outdoors, the 
slamming cellar door, which caged the 
demon Kelly and left him gibbering. 

This fiend haunted not only the damp 
storage place beneath the house. He 
dwelt in farther recesses of the cob 
shed, and in the lonely haymow, and 
sometimes in a closet under the eaves 
of Mother's room. At night he was al- 
most anywhere. 

In those early August days, Kelly did 
not. assume a specific shape. He had 
not been given one, in tradition among 


the children, until their eyes saw him., 


They knew only that he was monstrous. 

Alone, not armed with the popgun, 
which did well enough for Indians and 
outlaws but would be useless against 
this new evil, Jakey Halliday crept close 
to the old Ogilvie’ house. He was im- 
pelled by active fascination, which 
would not let him rest until he had seen 
the demon. 

He crept through gooseberry bushes 
behind Judge Blake’s house, and Mrs. 
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Blake looked from her kitchen and won. 
dered what that little boy was doing, 
He saw the furniture crates, newly ar- 
rived, stacked behind the Ogilvie house, 
now to be the house of Kelly. He saw 
garments on the line and rugs on the 
porch railing. A tall young woman came 
out to wave a mop. No doubt she was 
an ogress, sent forth to lure unsuspect- 
ing victims into this devil’s hive. 

A week later, while playing fireman 
with Don McRae and Benjy Decker, 
Jakey rounded the corner by the Blake 
house and saw a tall shape advancing 
through the tunnel of box-elder trees. 

_ That's him.” 

They stood shivering as the terror 
walked nearer. He was gray — all gray. 
His hair was silvery: he moved with 
a rambling but ponderous stride. He 
was like statues of Lincoln, though he 
had no beard; his great arms swung at 
his sides. He was tall — the tallest man 
to live on Walnut Street in modern 
times. Perhaps he was six feet two; to 
Jakey Halliday he was as tall as a 
church spire. 

“That’s Kelly,” they whispered. 

The Blakes were sitting on. their 
porch near by. Jakey heard Mrs. Blake 
say: “Why, here comes the new super- 
intendent of schools! You'd better go 
say hello to him.” Jakey heard the 
scrape of a chair as fat Judge Blake got 
to his feet. 

Kelly came closer. His shadow 
lengthened in front of him, and long 
before he had seen them, the three 
boys ran, dragging their little wagons. 

Now Kelly's legend was grown hard 
and tough among the Inverness chil- 
dren. But fresh gossip straggled loose. 

Kelly did not whip children with his 
hands or with a rubber hose — he used 
an iron bar. They were going to put 
bars on all the basement windows of 
the Old Building, where Kelly had his 
office, and the basement rooms thus 
would become cells. Kelly had done 
terrible things to children in other 
places — just how terrible no one knew, 
and just where these things were done 
no one had heard. The nightmare 
fiowed on and on, Perhaps it was the 
farcical note needed to signify the 
tragedy of his coming to Inverness, but 
it was true as life: Kelly had a spank- 
ing machine in his office. 

The week before school began, Jakey 
Halliday and two friends, homeward 
bound from an indolent errand, dared 
to trot across the lawn of the Old Build- 
ing. It was not their building; they 
seldom had entered it, nor would enter 
it for purposes of study until they 
achieved the sixth grade. 
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They scrambled over the limestone 
ledge and clawed at the sill of a window 
they believed opened on the superin- 
tendent'’s lair. 

“I see it,” Spider Watson cried. 

They tumbled to the gravel and went 
scuttling toward the safety of the court- 
house park. 

“Did you see it?” asked Jakey of 
Benjamin Decker. 

“I saw it! I bet I saw it. It was right 
there in front of the window!” , 

Jakey’s chin was trembling. “I didn’t 
see it,” he whispered. 

“I saw it,” said Spider. 

“What was it like?” 

“It was a great big round thing! It 
had a great big kind of wheel.” 

Benjy Decker said, as they ran on 
through the park, “My father —I bet 
my father wouldn’t let Kelly use that 
machine on me!” 

“Oh-ho!” said Spider. “Kelly could 

. break your father in two, with one hand 
tied behind him.” 

“He could not!” 

“I bet Kelly could kill your father,” 
said Jakey. “I bet he could kill President 
Taft!” He took a perverse comfort in 
that thought; for he had no father to 
keep Kelly from using the spanking 
machine on him. 

The following Monday a bronze bell 
in the high-school tower began to 
ring. Troops.of children appeared along 
the tree-lined streets. Jakey Halliday 
found himself, with last year’s report 
card in hand, not in the familiar Num- 
ber 2 he had known the year before, 
nor in the kindergarten room of the 
year before that, but in Number 3 
The lower second grade this was, pre- 
sided over by a new, thin woman. 

Her name was Miss Purvis; she was 
not pretty, but no one thought to be 
afraid of her. The little girls beamed 
and simpered after her, and she showed 
the children an arrowhead she had 
found on her vacation, and she told 
them pleasant things about it. 

Jakey sat in the third seat from the 
the rear, next to the center aisle. All 
forenoon he watched the cloakroom 
door. There were two doors, Number 
3—mainhall.and cloakroom doors — 
and through the latter could be seen 
rows of caps and jackets, the little girls’ 
cotton sweaters, the dangling leather 
lunchboxes or tin lunch pails - brought 
by children who lived in the near-by 
countryside. 

When Jakey was in the first grade, he 
welcomed the occasional blizzard that 
forced him to carry his lunch to school. 
Now, the snowstorms of future winters 
forced a contributing peril: you would 
have to stay longer at the school house 

(Continued: on page 32) 






























































Air Terminal Jobs 


- Hotel for passengers and flight 


crews away from home base. 


. Bus lines, taxi cabs, packing, 


filling stations. 


. Shops, including clothes, shoes, 


hats, luggage, flowers, jewelry, 
drugs, books and photographs. 


. Branch of local bank. 
. Restaurants, lunch bars, soda 


fountains. 


. Airline employees: 112 for 


each plane in service. 


- Newsreel Theatre. 
- Control tower operators. 


Post Office and air cargo. 
. Flying school and light plane 








Here are new jobs created by aviation. In 
this modern air terminal, several thousand 
men and women have jobs which didn’t 
exist before. 

Air service made these jobs, and Wright 
Cyclone engines helped build this form of 
transportation. More Cyclone-powered 
planes, such as the Lockheed Constellation, 
are now going into service. That means 
new air terminals, new opportunities for 
thousands of jobs. 





Send now for “‘ENGINOLOGY”’ — 25¢ 


Learn more about aviation’s source of 
power. Enginology explains super-charging, 
combustion and engine principles in non- 
technical terms; describes their relation to 
planes and propellers. Just send 25 cents in 
U. S. coin to Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, Dept. SS, Paterson 3, N. J. 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF 


CURTISS / WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 

















VIATION experts may argue 

loud and long over which 
is best — a jet engine or a con- 
ventional aircraft engine. But 
the Navy thinks both types of 
power - plants have superior 
qualities. It has combined them 
in its latest shipboard fighter— 
the Ryan FR Fireball. 

In its front end, the Ryan 
Fireball houses a 1,350 h.p. 
Wright Cyclone engine. This is 
a conventional aircraft engine 
which drives a full-feathering, 
constant speed propeller. 

In the rear section of the 
Fireball’s fuselage is a General 
Electric thermal jet unit. This 
jet unit alone will spear the 
Fireball through the air at 300 
m.p.h. 

This is the first time the two 
types of engines have been com- 
bined to power a single plane. 

What is the reason for this 
strange combination? 


Navy Requests Plane 


The Navy wanted a plane 
which would combine the best 
features of a-jet plane and a 
propeller-driven plane. 

-A propeller-driven plane is 
most efficient at low speeds and 
low altitudes. Even with super- 
charging, efficiency drops as 
altitude is gained. Water injec- 
tion can be used to boost speeds, 
but not greatly. 

A jet plane is most efficient 
at high altitudes and at high 
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Ryan Fireball is dis-assembled for inspection. Notice jet unit in rear. 
Navy aircraft is the only carrier plane with a tricycle landing gear. 


speeds. When speed is reduced, 
jet engines consume huge 
amounts of fuel and have low 
combat efficiency. 

The Fireball can use .either 
the jet or conventional engine 
separately, whichever is best at 
the time. . 

In take-offs and landings, as 
well as low-level flying, the 
Fireball uses the conventional 
engine. 

At high speeds, and ‘on high 
altitude. flights, the Fireball 
switches over to the jet. 

When both engines are used 
at the same time, the Fireball 
reaches its maximum speed and 


performance. 
Twin-Engined Aircraft 


In a way, the Ryan Fireball 
can be classed as a twin-engined 
aircraft. If one of its power- 
plants is knocked out, it can 
continue to fly with the other. 

The Ryan RF Fireball has 
never been flown in combat 
But the Navy, like the Army 
means to continue the aviation 
research which helped us to de- 
feat the air power of Germany 
and Japan. 

The ways of peace are also 
served by research. All aircraft 
manufacturers are watchin; 
such planes as the Fireball wit! 
great interest. Scientific ad 
vancement in civil aircraft i: 


an important goal in aviatio 


today. 








What is the difference between a helicopter and an autogiro? 
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Nant to land a plane in your back yard? This photo of an Army liaison 
alane “landing” in mid-air shows how it can be done. The plane, equipped 
vith an overhead hook, comes in slowly and hooks a loop susp 
rom a cable. The loop and plane then slide along the cable until 
topped by a friction brake. Plane is then lowered to the ground. Take- 
ffs may also be made by using the “Brodie system,” as this method is 
. During the war, the Army used the Brodie system to make landings 
the jungle when even a small landing field could not be built quickly. 4 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


SPELLBOUND (United Artists. 

“i Produced by David O. Selz- 
nick. Directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock.) 


Recently, there has been much inter- 
est in psychiatry. This is the particular 
branch of medicine concerned with 
treating mental disorders. 

Psychiatry has been touched on en- 
tertainingly in such films as Lady in the 
Dark. But it has never been handled in 
a scientific fashion before. Spellbound 
attempts to do this. Whether it will satis- 
fy doctors and psychologists is another 
matter. In any case, it should make the 
methods and purposes of psychiatry 
clearer to the general public. 

Ingrid Bergman, who has had a ca- 
reer of varied roles, plays the part of 
a psychiatrist. Her interest in patients is 
coldly scientific until Gregory Peck 
walks into the story. Peck, a victim of 
amnesia, is suspected of murder. Since 
he has no memory of his past, he be- 
lieves he may be guilty. Both Peck’s 
identity and the solution of the mystery 
are discovered by psychoanalysis. 

The film tries to show how the dis- 
ordered pieces of a dream can be put 
together to show what is really taking 
place in a person’s mind. The-surreal- 
istic artist, Salvador Dali, designed the 
scenes for the dream sequence. 

Ordinarily, Spellbound would have 
been just another amnesia story, well- 
seasoned with mystery and suspense. 
The subject matter often runs the risk 
of turning into melodrama. But the pic- 
ture has been directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock, the old master of skillful touches. 
This, plus actingeby Bergman and Peck, 
enhances the film’s good points and min- 
imizes its weaknesses. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Spellbound. “Kitty. 
¥¥Pride of the Marines. ““ Story of GI 
Joe. “Captain Eddie. ~““Rhapsody 
in Blue. ““The Southerner. ““Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes. “First Yank into 
Tokyo. ““A Bell for Adano. “Incendiary 
Blonde. “That Night with You. 

Comedy: ““*Blithe Spirit. ~~Along 
Came Jones. ““Wonder Man. ““Junior 
Miss. “Her Highness and the Bellboy. 

Musical: “Yolanda and the Thief. 
¥¥State Fair. “Anchors Aweigh. “Stork 
_ “The Dolly Sisters. “Sunbonnet 
ue. 

Mystery: ““The House on 92nd Street. 
*¥And Then There Were None. ““Mil- 
dred Pierce. “Scotland Yard, Investigator. 

Western: ““San Antonio. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


PLUS ONE QUAKER 
OR MOTHER’S OATS 
TRADE-MARK 





“HOW 10’ PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL” 


by Adolph Rupp 
HEAD BASKETBALL COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


WITH SPECIAL SECTION ON GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 
by Grace P. Boyce, Hunter College, New York 


New 24-page book contains valuable tips for the boy ar girl who wants 
to be a star. Tells how to pass, shoot, pivot. Has important defensive 
information. Fully diagrammed and illustrated. Read it to add more skill 
to your game. 

In addition to skill, it takes stamina, 
strength, and energy to win! That’s why thou- 
sands of food authorities recommend the hot 
Quaker Oats breakfast, because oatmeal 
leads all natural cereals in Vitamin B,, Pro- 
tein, and Food-Energy! Get the Hot Quaker 
Oats breakfast habit and notice the difter- 
ence it makes! 


Pe tn eee ee eee 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Box Q, Chicago, Iilinois 


Please send me “How To Play Winning Basketbal!” by Adolph Rupp. Enclosed is 5c and 
trade-mark from package of Quaker or Mother's Oats. 
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Street City. State. 








~ Shorts “The House I Live in. 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails with Dura-Gloss, 
the nail polish of perfection. Dura-Gloss is 
like liquid jewelry. Its beauty and brilliance 
come from Chrystallyne, a special ingredient 
in the Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 
Its smoothness _will delight you. 10¢:plus tax. 


Something new 
Dura-Gloss Nail Polish Dryer 
dries polish faster. Try it. 
10¢ plus tax, 


torr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by ET. Reynold 


Talisman Rose 





Turkey Town, U.S. A. 


Donley Despain, Future Farmer at 
Moroni High, with one of his birds. 


VERYBODY “talks turkey” in Moroni, 

Utah. And no wonder! During the 

greater part of the year Moroni’s turkey 
population outnumbers its people. 

Ten years ago a small flock of turkeys 
was a rare sight in Moroni. Today, in 
this community of 1,225 people, there 

re 70 turkey farmers with an average 
of 4,050 birds per farm. No other com- 
munity of its size can dispute Moroni’s 
claim as Turkey Capital of the U.S.A. 

How did it happen? Go to Moroni 

High School to find the answer. 
‘ For years turkey production has been 
one of the major farm enterprises in the 
course of study for Future Farmers in 
vocational agriculture at Moroni High. 
Two agricultural teachers, Eldon Wes- 
tenskow and Lawrence Kelsen, have 
taught both day and evening classes in 
turkey brooding, rearing, and process- 
ing. During the day the students, who 
are Future Farmers, attend the classes. 
In the evening they go to school. 

Some of the high school students are 
already “in the money” as turkey pro- 
ducers, Take the case of Donley Des- 
pain, a Future Farmer and a senior at 
Moroni High, 

Early last spring Donley purchased 
1,800 poults of the double-breasted 
type. During the summer he made a 
“sheep wagon trailer” his home and 
ranged his turkeys in fields on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

Donley says his birds became accus- 
tomed to following his trailer, as it 
moved to new ground from week to 
week. He fed his flock an average of 
112 pounds of grain and mash per bird. 

At killing time the birds averaged 
nearly 19 pounds and a high percentage 
were graded “prime” by the Federal 
inspector. Donley’s “prime” birds sold 
at 40 cents per pound. The profit on 
his turkey project this year will ap- 
proximate $3,000. 
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BOY dates GIRI 


AYBE you've never thought much 

about manners before. Maybe you 
spurned the subject as “panty-waist 
stuff.” Maybe you’ve spent most of 
your time with boys, and manners 
didn’t seem to matter. 

But now you’ve met A Girl. She’s 
—well, she’s atomic. And things 
that never seemed important before 
suddenly loom large in your life. You 
want to be super-smooth on a date. 
You want to do the right thing at 
the right time. And you want the 
know-how — but quick! 


Q. When a boy takes a girl to the 
movies, who goes down the aisle first? 
Should he help her take off her coat? 
ls it okay to hold hands in the movies? 


A. You've bought the tickets while 
your date waited at the entrance door, 
or, if there was a long line of ticket pur- 
chasers, in the theater lobby. You've 
lollowed her into the theater, handing 
the tickets to the ticket-taker. 

If there is an usher, tell how many 
seats you want and your preference (or 
your date’s) as to where they’re located. 
Your date follows the usher down the 
aisle and you bring up the rear. Take 
whatever seats the usher offers you, 
trusting him to select the best available. 
Don't stand in the aisle and argue. Don’t 
desert him halfway down the aisle and 
start scouting on your own! 

If there is no usher, stand at the back 
of the theater until your eyes become 
adjusted to the darkness. Decide where 
you're headed before you lead the way. 
In a whisper or low tone ask your date, 
‘ls this okay?” before you disturb those 
already seated. When crossing in front 
of others, say “Excuse us, please” and 
lead the way to the seats. Your date 
tollows. 

A boy takes off his hat (it any) and 
topcoat before he sits down. Put your 
hat in the special rack under the seat 
and hold your coat on your lap. Help 
your date remove her coat, after she 
sits down, and spread her coat collar 
over the back of her chair. 

If a person in front of you (or your 
date) fails to remove her hat, giving you 
a befeathered or beflowered view of the 
Screen, ask her pleasantly, “Would you 
mind removing your hat?” Then thank 

t when she complies with your re- 
quest. 


Don’t take food into the theater. Re- 


freshment time comes later. Don’t talk. 
You cah give a much er opinion of 
the movie after you've seen it. If your 
date chatters, whisper to her, “Tell me 
later.” You paid to see the movie —and 
so did the others around you. 

There’s no law against holding hands 
in the movies, but the theater owners 
obviously didn’t have this “added at- 
traction” in mind when they built the- 
ater seats. Holding hands over that arm-- 
rest barricade can be very uncomfort- 
able. It can be almost disagreeable, if 
your affection breaks out in perspiration 
and your hands are clammy. And, if you 
get a return squeeze of the fingers from 
the “object of your affections,” how can 
you be sure that you inspired it? Maybe 
it was Van Johnson, Robert Walker, 
Dana Andrews, Dick Haymes — or Si- 
natra! 


Q. Ina soda shop or restaurant, does 
the boy give the order for both or does 
the girl speak up for herself? 


A. The super-smooth date does the 
ordering for both. He asks the girl what 
she’d like, or, if he’s super-smart, sug- 
gests a choice of things which won't un- 
balance the budget! The super-smooth 
girl makes up her mind quickly and the 
super-smooth, super-smart girl takes one 
of her date’s suggestions or chooses 
something less expensive. 


Q. Should a boy help his date in 
boarding a bus or trolley? In getting off, 
who leaves the bus first? 


A. In boarding a bus, you help — not 
heave — her up the steps. A girl rightly 
objects to a jujitsu treatment, but she 
appreciates a slight lift with your hand 
at her elbow. If there are vacant seats, 
lucky you! But don’t become so en- 
grossed with each other that you for- 
get to offer your seat to a woman, an 
older man, or anyone laden with pack- 
ages or accompanied by a very young 
child. Courtesy counts — even when it 
isn’t directed to your date. 

In leaving, you get off the bus first, 
the better to keep your date from step- 
ping into a mud-puddle or missing the 
curb. Here again — no acrobatics; just a 
helping hand, thanks. 

Note to girls: That thanks comes 
from you, and it’s spoken so that your 
date can hear it. Don’t be stingy with 
the use of that good word! If you want 
courtesy and consideration from boys, 
encourage it by recognition and ap- 
preciation. ) 








It's the usher’s job to lead the 
way down the aisle. Let him do it! 
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Two hearts with different ideas! 
She — the menu; her date — the bill. 











The Fear of Kelly 
(Continued) 


it it snowed. There would be that much 
more time for Kelly to catch you. 

The superintendent did not enter the 
New Building on this first morning. 
When, at twenty minutes to twelve, a 
gong sounded in the corridor and Miss 
Purvis ordered dismissal, books were 
banged into desks with speed. The first 
half-day was over. Kelly had not come. 

Jakey -sat stiffly in his well-washed 
Russian blouse, listening to the quick 
tread of Miss Stark, the principal, as 
she approached the piano outside. Up- 
stairs, downstairs, al] through the build- 


ing there was a rustle then a hush. 

The piano gave forth two chords. 

“Turn,” said Miss Purvis. “Rise. 
Pass.” : 

Simultaneously the accurate fingers 
of the principal were beating out the 
notes she always played, and wooden 
stairways began to shiver under the 
stamp, stamp, stamp of the upper 
grades coming down. 

Miss Stark was, still playing, the 
fourth grade was stamping on the 
stairs; but Jakey Halliday was past the 
teacher who stood as monitor outside 
the doorway. He was racing over the 
trampled yard. One sleeve of his pink 
Russian - blouse had lost its button. 








1. For the first step in your campaign, 
plant your Arrow-bedecked torso within 

- easy distance of her roving eye. Watch her 
thaw at the sight of your smooth, fresh 
Arrow Collar... the perfect knot (thanks 
to its special lining) of your Arrow Tie. 


3. Now for your big moment! On that first 
date, get out the Arrow Ensemble you've 
been saving. Slip into a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt. Knot a colorful Arrow Tie around 
your neck. Put a blending Arrow Handker- 
chief into your pocket. A-A-H! 


2.-She’s hooked. Now’s the time to show 
her what a whiz you are at ping-pong .. . 
and, incidentally, exhibit the trim way 
that Arrow Shirt fits your frame. Arrows 
are Mitoga figure-cut, have the Sanforized 
label that means shrinkage of less than 1%. 


4. WHAT? She went out with another guy? 
Well, at least your broken heart is in as 
handsome a frame as can be found! MORAL: 
Gals are unpredictable, but the outfits at 
your Arrow dealer’s are always wonderful. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear + Handkerchiefs + Sports Shirts 


He cast a hunted glance over his 
shoulder. The Old Building lifted red 
Gothic towers in the north. The Old 
Building would not release its students 
for another ten minutes, and no one ever 
thought Kelly might leave that building 
before the students did. _ 

If you were only a little boy and 
Kelly chased you, he was bound to catch 
you in no time at all. But if you had a 
head start, you might. reach. home be- 
fore he snatched at your clothing. And 
this notion, of course, had a special per- 
tinence if you lived on the same side 
of town as Kelly — where Kelly, too, 
would be going home to dinner. 

The Youngs’ house went by, then the 
Hunters, then the vacant lot where 
there was nothing but the hole left by 
an uprooted house, then the Garth 
place, another dusty street. 

The fancies came running behind 
and around him like mad dogs. They 
breathed the name he feared; then they 
assumed shape and danced ahead, no 
longer animals, but two-legged spectres 
with metallic faces and high shoulders 


jjand great gray heads. He ran on; he 


reeled across his own yard, 

He had little breath left to use in 
crying; he cowered on the warped lino- 
leum of the back bedroom, He bur- 
rowed among rolls of dust and lost 
marbles and a felt a slipper someone had 
left there. He lay jammed against the 
wall, under the bed, in Grandma’s room. 

Grandma heard him; she came to pull 
him out. “Sakes alive!” she said, loving 
him. “What’s the matter with Grand- 
ma’s little boy? Were you in a fight, 
honey? Was somebody chasing you” 

But he could only wail with relief 
at being home, and with thanksgiving 
for the refuge of his grandmother's 
arms, and with fear of the future. Later 
he heard Grandma telling Mother and 
Aunt Muriel that she thought some of 
the bigger boys had been picking on 
Jakey. 

They asked him which boys, but he 
could not tel] them. 

His appetite, never robust, declined 
steadily. And in this unreal autumn he 
began to read more and more. He al- 
ways had loved to read; in fact, he be 
lieved sincerely that he was able to 
read before he acquired the ability. 
And now, in Miss Purvis’ class, he 
found himself suddenly possessed of a 
Second Reader, and it was filled with 
stories of murder, pursuit, and torture. 
* “A little lambkin once became lost 
in a great forest. It was night. The sun 
went down. ‘Oh,’ cried Lambkin, ‘I am 
lost. Whatever shall I do?” 

“A hungry bear heard his cries. 
‘Lambkin, Lambkin,’ growled the bear. 
‘I am going to eat you up!” 
he would 





“The Lambkin thought 
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his cries. 


| the bear, 


he would 


never see his home again. ‘No, no, Mr. 
Bear! Do not eat me. I am not fat. If 
you will show‘me the way to go home, 
] will come tomorrow and bring my 
friend, the calf. He is nice and fat and 
will make a good dinner for you.’” 

Tales of this sort became to Jakey’s 
mind a kind of journal of the present. 
They were a personal biography, in 
which he was forever the kid, the lamb, 
the mouse, or the ant, and in which the 
bears and wolves and other hooligans 
all held the shape of Kelly. 

Jakey turned to other books at home. 
He could not get enough of them. He 
had no way of estimating the, manner 
with which his skill at reading the 
printed word came over him. It had 
not happened the year before; it hap- 
pened now. ... 

Once Jakey overheard Miss Purvis 


‘talking in the hall with Miss Stark, the 


principal. “Did you hear what Mr. K. 
said?” The principal was laughing. “He 
said he'd rather have the children faced 
with photographs than phonograms. 

. outmoding the phonix system with 
those new readers . . . he had to fight 
with the Board . . .” This was the talk 
of grown people — of teachers; but did 
they think the words they spoke among 
themselves could mean nothing to a 
child? 

Superintendent Kelly visited Number 
8 sometimes. Usually he entered by way 
of the cloakroom. The sound of his slow 
and mighty tread echoed along the halls 
ahead of him; the well-swept boards 
treaked beneath his feet. Children sat 
straighter in their seats, and Jakey’s 
het hands would begin to clench and 
shiver within the secret spaces of his 
desk. The high gray head, the> seamed 
brow, the blue and cavernous eyes, the 
iron hands clasped behind the back: 
thus Kelly walked in grayish horror. 

A few times Jakev heard Mr. Kelly’s 
wice. Once some big boys were walk- 


ing in the leaves in front of Mr. Hender- ° 


son's house, trampling and swishing — 
kicking the heaped ‘leaves out of the 
gutter, to rescatter them on the grass. 

A tall figure crossed the road. “Boys,” 
tid the deep voice, “don’t — litter — up 
~ that — yard!” 

Jakey, staring half a block away, 
waited to see and hear no inore. He did 
not know whether or not Mr. Kellv 
made the boys sweep the leaves back 
upon the pile; he did not know whether 
or not he mangled or choked the boys, 
whether he took them away to boil for 
dinner. Jakey ran home. He avas crying 
when he got there. 


(To be concluded) 


Reprinted by permission of Good House- 
and the author. Copyright, 1944, 


by Hearst Magazines, Inc. 


GI cure for “barbed-wire blues” 


| HEN the Nazis didn’t provide much 

entertainment in prison camps, our 
American Gls took matters in their own 
hands and knit sweaters out of old socks 
and made violins out of bed slats. There 
is now an exhibit at the Museum of 
Science and Industry in New York City 
of some 800 articles made by prisoners 
of war in Germany. 

The exhibit was inspired by the work 
of Colonel Charles Ross Greening. After 
the young colonel was ‘shot down over 
Italy, he was sent to the Stalag Luft I, 
a prison north of Berlin. Greening, an 
artist himself, set about to interest his 
buddies in doing something creative 
and constructive to ward off the 
“barbed-wire blues.” The idea caught 
on fast. Because our soldiers had never 
been regimented in civilian life, they 
knew how to use leisure time. 

The tools and materials with which 
they worked had to be improvised. 
Razor blades, glass, tin cans, and card- 
board were about al] they had. With 
these they made everything from stoves 
to jewelry. 

A thing called a KLIM can (milk 
can) was one of the most useful items. 
With KLIM cans Gls made elaborate 
stoves that really worked, mixers, potato 
mashers, french-fry baskets, irons, and 
suitcases. A KLIM &an plus the elastic 
from a pair of suspenders made a fine 
mousetrap 

A unique invention that helped pass 


. the time was an elaborate maze, made 


also of KLIM cans. The prisoners would 
catch a “Jerry mouse” and start him 
off at one end of the maze. The maze 
provided several alternate routes. If the 
mouse went the right way, he got out. 
Otherwise, he hit a dead end and was 
a “dead mouse.” Gls would lay bets on 
whether the mouse would win. 

The men made use of corned beet 
cans, tin foil, metal spoons and knives 
to create some very handsome pins and 
insignia. Some prisoners produced ex- 
quisite soap carvings. Others with artis- 
tic inclinations took broken records, and 
with the help of a hot knife, molded 
elaborate statuary. Portraits were 
painted with colors soaked from book 
covers and coffee grounds 

Needlework took some men’s minds 
off their troubles. A young_ colonel, 
whose hands and feet were both frozen, 
undertook to embroider a beautiful 
garden scene. When the clothes situa- 
tion was bad, men would unravel worn- 
out socks and caps and knit new ap- 
pare] with barbed-wire needles. 

“Model airplanes, model boats, and 





Former POW proudly demonstrates 
iron he made of Klim cans and wood. 


By Jean F. Merrill 


model houses occupied the time of 
many. Some drew elaborate blueprints 
for their future homes. Cardboard was 
turned into box cameras. One fellow 
even glued layer after layer of card- 
board together to fashion a fancy west- 
ern saddle. Cigarette wrappers were 
bound into pads on which to take notes 
in Gl-organized classes. 

Some-ingenious items were produced 
with an eye to escape. Kitchen knives 
with teeth filed into them made useful 
saws. Skate blades and stove handles 
were turned into wire cutters. One 
soldier, hoping for a chance to escape, 
knit a whole female costume. 

Another created a remarkably skillful 
Nazi uniform by sewing together pieces 
of an old overcoat; tin foil was 
fashioned into the proper insignia, and 
an old boot provided material for the 
gun holster. An item that showed a 
100% Yankee background was a sling 
shot, This was used to distract the 
guards when an escape was attempted. 

The* single most impressive creation 
was perhaps the violin made of bed 
slats. A knife, razor blade, broken glass, 
and sand were the orfly tools used. The 
instrument has a beautiful shape and 
smooth finish. It was played over 
Hobby Lobby recently, and experts 
commented on its fine tone. 

Besides handicrafts the men produced 
newspapers, cultivated vegetable gar- 
dens, and composed music. One song, 
Low Is the Sun, by Lt. John Lashley, 
will be published soon by the GI Music 
Company. 

The exhibit that Colonel Greening 
stimulated will probably be displayed 
in the department store windows 
large cities. Watch for it! 
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“Event of the Month’ Winners 


Japan’s Capitulation 


BY HARRY J. PETREQUIN 


T is September second. Grey clouds 
are low over the bay. The Missouri's 
heavily armored deck is crowded with 
uniformed men of many nations. All 
are tense, waiting, nervous. Stern-faced 
Japanese in full dress climb aboard and 
are escorted to a plain wooden table in 
the middle of the deck. After a brief 
exchange of words they affix signatures 
to the papers on the table. The sun 
shines triumphantly on a world at 
peace. 

Once more the plowshare is being 
hammered into shape. Free men came 
through this storm bloody but unbeat- 
en. It was to keep alive in the hearts 
of men the names of those whose band- 
aged feet left bloody prints on Christ- 
mas snows at Valley Forge. 

The deck of the huge flagship 
anchored there on that misty Septem- 
ber morn was only figurative of what 
a free world must do to retain the God- 


given rights of men. The uniformed offi- 
cers will be replaced by statesmen of 
all nations, and that huge deck by a 
round table at which these men may 
express their thoughts freely and with- 
out fear of ridicule or injustice. There 
will be no backing of one another with 
guns and ships, tanks and planes. This 
world organization is symbolic of a 
huge dike, holding back the flood- 
waters of war and turmoil. 

And here is America! Four years 
ago the girders of her skyscrapers and 
the stones of the Rocky Mountains 
shook with the wrath of an enraged 
people. Amerita had been stabbed by 
a treacherous foe. And then her people 
gave her strength. Hot molten steel 
from giant mills ran through her veins, 
and millions of men filled her belly. 
She pounded the enemy to destruction 
at Midway with her left arm, and 
pushed with her right arm an endless 
stream of ships and planes across the 
ocean. 

With huge strides she went from Eng- 
land to Africa, to Normandy, to Paris, 








put her shoulder to the bulge, stepped 
across the Rhine, and cleared the Nazi. 
With Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Guam, and 
Iwo Jima as stepping stones she jumped 
into the Japanese Empire. She then 
wiped her bloody sword, and with the 
power of the sun in her fist beat her 
Pacific foe to his trembling knees. 

With the heartfelt thanks of a grateful 
world she now returns to her fields, and 
streams, and cities, weary but ever 
watchful for the welfare of a hard-won 
peace. 











It’s a slick trick... Have a Coke 


ANY / 


oe 

















.--or refreshment on ice is fun, too 
It’s never too icy and cold for young folks to be warm and friendly. And 
by the same token, one of the friendliest things on earth is at its best 
ice-cold. And that's tingling Coca-Cola! When somebody says Have a 
Coke, frosty moments turn into “old home week”, anywhere you may be. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY . 
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Superfort to Supertransport 

Remember the C-97, the troop trans- 
port version of the B-29? Boeing Air- 
craft is now adapting the C-97 as a 
juxury stratocruiser that will carry up 
to 100 passengers across the continent 
in about 6 hours. The piane will even 
boast a comfortable lounge where the 
passengers may play checkers. 


No Soap with Your Music 


A nation-wide subscription service is 
being planned to offer radio programs 
without commercials. Classical music, 
popular music, and educational pro- 
grams will be broadcast all day without 
any comment on corn flakes or soap 
flakes. A patented device will create a 
“pig squeal” in non-subscribers’ sets if 
they tune in on any one of the non- 
commercial channels. A gadget issued 
to subscribers will eliminate the squeal. 


Flying Fruit 
Artichokes, peas, and pears, picked in 
the San Fernando Valley one day, can 
now be served in New York City hotels 


on the next. This is the result of a new- 


fruit and vegetable air express. 


Automatic Dimmer 
Among the items to make life sim- 
pler for postwar motorists is an auto- 
matic headlight dimmer. When ap- 
proaching cars come into range, a light- 
measuring unit automatically dims the 
lights. 


Nylon Note 


Do you spend half your time trying 
to piece together broken shoelaces with 
a square knot that won't give? Things 
are, looking up. They're now making 
nylon shoelaces that will outwear your 
shoes. ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of a new invention, a new 
Product, a new process? We will pay $1 for any 
ttem that's “news” to us. Address Allen Al- 
bright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
tines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





TECH GRAD 

Lawrence Lockwood, the “Teen-Age 
Edison” of a feature story which ap- 
peared in the October 8th issue of 
Senior Scholastic, is a graduate of Tech- 
nical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
This fact was inadvertently omitted 
from the story. 

Lawrence’s interest in electronics was 
encouraged by his high school teachers 
and Tech is justifiably proud of him, 
as. one of its outstanding graduates. 
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| Radar works like an 


Fr 4 : EE 


H AVE you ever shouted across a valley 
and heard your voice echo back from 
a hill? 

Well, Radar uses ec>:0es—electronic 
echoes—that find the “hill” even 
through darkness, fog or smoke. It 
sends out bursts of radio waves in a 
finger-like beam. When these waves hit 
an, object, they are echoed back to a 
receiver. They point out the direction, 
and the time it takes for these waves to 
make the round trip gives the distance. 


Radar was a mighty weapon of 


‘BELL TELEPHONE 


= 




















war. It will be useful, too, in peace in 


’ guiding ships and planes, and in many 


other ways. 


Western Electric Company, manu- 
facturing branch of the Bell: System, 
has been the nation’s largest supplier 
of Radar systems. That is not surpris- 
ing for its development and produc- 
tion, much of it by Bell Laboratories 
scientists, stem frem the same roots 
that built and continue to improve this 
country’s telephone system. 


SYSTEM 





MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL -ENGINEERING 








WOW! For onty toc! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, Just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few atives, al i} and 
stamps cataloging up to, 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
in you might find something really vale- 
able! Price only 10¢ to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 





Sell your 


Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 
Positively highest commission. Low- 
est prices. Free cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 B Elim St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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TO SHARE AN EXPERIENCE, a 

MOOD, OR AN IDEA WITH OTHERS 

- THROUGH WRITTEN EXPRESSION IS ONE OF THE 
- MOST SATISFYING PLEASURES. 


In addition to the fun you will have in the adventure of writing, 
you may have the @vod fortune to win recognition for your work! 

THE 1946 SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS will provide a 
stimulus to your imagination—and also the opportunity for 


honors and prizes in a variety of classifications. 


YOU MAY ENTER ANY OR ALL OF THESE 
17 CLASSIFICATIONS: 


ENGLISH — short story, essay, poetry, drama, literary article, book 
review, autobiographical sketch, humor. 


SOCIAL STUDIES -— historical article, current events, report on 


community service. 


JOURNALISM _ news story, feature story, interview, sports story 


or column, news or humorous column, editorial. 


> 
BUT — A WORD TO THE WISE! sefore you stort writing for this contest, 
be sure you know all the rules and regulations. An entry blank must accompany EACH manuscript. 
Ask your teacher for a copy of the official Scholastic Writing Awards Rules Book. Or address your 
request to ; 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 22022222: ,. 





One “Sergeant’s Dream” 


MONESSEN, Pa. — Sgt. Eddie 
Hughes’ dream came true — despite a 
threat of indigestion. 

When Eddie was recuperating from 
wounds in an English hospital, he 
dreamed daily of banana splits served 
in Monessen 

Yesterday drug store proprietor Joe 
Weiss materialized that dream. Using 
10 bananas, two quarts of ice cream, a 
quart of fruit salad, marshmallow, choc- 
olate syrup, pineapple, nuts, cherries 
and whipped cream, Mr. Weiss served 
the treat on a large meat platter. 

It took the sergeant an hour and a 
half to consume the dream. 


United Press 


Next, Please! 


A Los Angeles cop had been told to 
stop a car which was traveling fast in 
his direction. Ten minutes later he rang 
up to report. 

“The car was being di:ven by an ac- 
tress,” he said. “I stops her, pulls out 
my notebook, she snatches it, writes 
her autograph in it, and then away she 
goes!” 

Magazine ligest 


The Knock-Off That Counts 

“Sculpture is very easy, isn't it? 
asked a sweet young lady at an exhibi- 
tion of statuary 

“Very, very easy,” smiled the sculp- 
tor, “and very, very simple. You just 
t take a block of marble and a chisel and 
knock off all the marble you dont 
want.” 

Coronet 
Finished with a Bang! 

A city councilman received the fol- 
lowing invitation from a post of the 
American Legion to make a Memorial 
Day address- 

“You are invited to be one of the 
speakers at our Memorial Day meeting. 
The program will include a talk by the 
Mayor, recitation of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech by a high school pupil, 
your talk, and then the firing squad.” 

Magazine Digest 


Company Manners 
Years ago, when Mark Twain was do- 
ing his best to entertain his guests at & 
dinner party, a !ady turned to the young 
daughter of the humorist and said, 
“Your father is a very funny man.” 
- “Yes,” responded the daughter, 


“when we have company.” onal 
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Army line. Averaging over 200 pounds 


SPORTS 


Touchdown T.N.T. 


“CUPER” is- hardly the word -for the 
Army football team. “Awesome” 
is more like it. The Cadets haven't been 
beaten in two years. Haven't even come 
close to losing. Any time they score less 
than four touchdowns, the experts say 
they're slipping. Look at their record 
since 1944: 
Ne. Carolina 0 


i 


7 
Gd. Ac. © 
7 

0 
Dame 0 
7 
7 


FREE? 


! 


AAF 0 
Wake Forest 0 
Michigan 7 

Motor Torp. 1.C. 13 


nnn 


The more goggle-eyed writers are 
now claiming Army's the greatest team 
of all time. Not having seen the teams 
of all time, we won't go that far. But 
we will say this — they're the greatest 
team we've ever seen. 

We're writing this before the Notre 
Dame game. If the Fighting Irish bash 
the Cadets, we'll have to.quit the ex- 
perts’ union. But we're not too worried. 
If Army loses a game this season, we'll 
push a peanut from West Point to 
Peoria with our nose. : 

We saw the Cadets flatten a half 
dozen opponents this year. And it re- 
minded us of a tank corps plowing 
through a crate of marshmallows. 

The ball would go to fullback Doc 
Blanchard. And the Doc would cave in 
the enemy line‘for 10 or 15 yards. Then 
halfback Glenn Davis would scram 
around end for another 15 or 20 yards. 

All right, we're exaggerating. But not 
as much as you think. Blanchard and 
Davis play the game as if they invented 
he are the two best backs in the 


This Blanchard fellow is a mere strip- 
ling of 215 pounds. Built along battle- 
thip lines, he runs like a reindeer and 


‘blocks like a bag of cement. What are 


you going to do when he comes charg- 
ing at you? Simple — take to the nearest 
air-raid shelter! 

His buddy, Glenn Davis, travels 
faster than sound. Slippery as an eel, he 
Weaves in and out of facklers like the 
little man who wasn’t there. Doc, as nice 
2 fellow as you'd want to meet, hails 
from Bishopville, South Carolina. Slip- 
pery Glenn learned to pass and run in 
Claremont, California. - 

In front of these big guns stands the 


a man, they eat iron bolts for break- 
fast. They open holes in the enemy wall 
even Kate Smith could waltz through. 

Our pet Army elephant is a tackle 
named DeWitt Coulter. Don’t let’ that 
DeWitt moniker fool you. He towers 6 
feet, 4 inches and weighs a trifling 250 
pounds. The Army coach, Red Blaik, 
claims DeWitt is the strongest man in 
football. 

We believe him. Against Michigan, 


“we saw two opponents crash into him 


full tilt — and bounce back! 

That isn’t the whole Army team by a 
long shot — or even a short shot. There 
are a few other guys named Tucker, 
Poole, and Green who don’t exactly get 
in the way, either. But . 





Piers \sorlation. Im 
Twin poison for Army grid foes: 
Doc Blanchard and Glenn Davis. 


It’s Davis, Blanchard and Coulter - 
a trio — 

Who have the foe singing, “O Sole 
Mio!” 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











2. Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 

















2— SUMP ON thet cough with 
soothing Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops . . . since 1847 America’s fa- 
vorite relief for coughs due to colds. 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 








SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 
Like many good things, they're sometimes scarce. 
But they're worth asking jor—so keep trying! 








———— 

















Studilite Co., 9 E. 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








is a monthly magazine «+ ammed 
full of hunting, fishing. camp- 
ing, and boating -tories 
and pictures, invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, fishing 
tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hant—count- 
less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield 


Special Trial Offer 
Send 25c in stamps or coin and 


we will send you Hunti. « 
Fishing for six months 


HUNTING & FISHING 











i! PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to get 


ge better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 

we better performance 
me lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1820 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide"—containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 
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AX writes; “Women are my greatest 

trouble. Usually, when I find a 
girl I like, she doesn’t like me. But 
recently I met Joan. We liked each other 
right away. I thought Joan was my 
O.A.O. Then, as soon as we began to 
‘go steady,’ I suddenly noticed girls I 
never noticed before. 

“Once I saw an old flame. I asked 
her for a dance — while Joan was out, 
of course. Joan came in and caught me. 
So, just for spite, she danced with an 
old flame of hers. This happens all the 
time. We argue, make up, and I don’t 
dare look at another girl — at least for 
a few days. I don’t like the idea of 
‘going steady.” I guess I'm just a “wolf 
at heart.”* : 

Max thinks he’s a “wolf.” Actually, 
he’s just an average boy who finds he 
doesn’t want to settle down to one girl 
yet. Instead of accepting the fact that 
this is perfectly natural, he makes him- 
self out to be a “wolf” because that 
sounds dramatic and dangerous. 

A well-adjusted boy of seventeen is 
ready for comradely and even romantic 
friendships with girls. His love may be 
tremendous and beautiful. But it is sel- 
dom permanent. He has much to learn 
about women. and his own tastes. That's 
why it’s hard for him to keep his atten- 
tion focused on any particular girl. 

As Max grows up, he7l want a job 
offering -a living wage and personal 
satisfaction. He'll also want the lasting 
-love and companionship of a woman. 
But at this stage, wanting to “go steady” 
is a sign of immaturity. 

More Woman Trouble. - 


~ There are other signs. The boy who 
avoids girls altogether is equally im- 
mature. So is the one who always makes 
fun of them.except in their presence. 
Then, he becomes. lost and tongue-tied. 

There is the lad who whistles and 
runs. He, too, is really afraid of girls. 
He starts whistling only when the object 
of his musical (?) attentions can’t hear 
him. The whistler just puts on an act 
for the other members of the so-called 
wolf-pack in front of the Centerville 
Pharmacy. ~ 


*A letter submitted ‘ast year in Scholastic’s 
“Live and Learn” Contest. 


LIVE AND LEARN 


By George Lawton, Ph.D., 
Consulting Psychologist 

There is the boy who constantly 
dreams of girls. Another type of “so- 
cially undeveloped” boy limits his re- 
lations with girls solely to. petting 
sessions. Or he goes from one love affair 
to another. There is the boy who is 
popular only with girls. A really “reg- 
ular fellow” gets along equally well 
with both sexes. He doesn’t rely on his 
looks or charm. He depends upon 
loyalty, consideration, and the ability 
to work as a member of a team to get 

him places. 
Among boys of Max's age, there are 
more examples of immaturity than 
maturity. At 17, it’s hard to strike 
exactly the right balance in your con- 
cern for girls. Max has seized upon the 
symbol of “going steady” before he is 
ready for the reality — “the ability to 
offer and receiye a permanent love.” 
To many young people “going steady” 
seems the thing to do at a certain age. 


He Loves Her . . . Loves Her Not 


Max wants a girl to like him. But 
when she does, he can't take it. He 
dislikes being dropped, but can't see 
why a girl should object when he does 
the neglecting. He both approves and 
disapproves of “going steady.” He is 
uncertain what he wants. At the same 
time, he is hungry for a dependable 
source of affection and approval. So he 
is willing to promise permanent loyalty 
even though he doesn’t know what the 
words mean. It's as if Max were afraid 
of being jobless, and agreed always to 
work for one firm if they agreed never 
to fire him. 

When Max is impressed on Tuesday 
with Margie’s brown eyes, he might 
try to recall that on Monday it was 
Jane’s merry laugh or Sally’s aubum 
hair that “got” him. But at the same 
time, he should realize that his fickle- 
ness is not wrong or surprising. Hes 
just not ready for the initiation into the 
circle of those*who “go steady.” 

Both boys and girls like to shop 
around and enjoy the current styles im 
dates. As they know themselves better, 
they learn to go easy on their enthusi- 
asms. in to realize that the 
$64 question, “Is this the real thing’, 
can’t be answered right off the bit. 
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tALBERT RICHARD 


You’ll like.these roomy mittens— 
some with fur backs and leather palms, 
others entirely of leather or cloth, all with 
snug fitting wristers to keep your hands 
toasty-warm in coldest weather Choose 
several pairs in gay colors. Made by the 
makers of famous Albert Richard Action- 
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If ever there was a time when you can really 
“use” a bit of tasty food that relieves fatigue, 


42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fit® Coats, Jackets and Gloves. 
My. U S. Pat. Of. - 


ALBERTY RICHARD 


# YEARS OF STYLE LEADERSHIP 








HANDY HELPER'S 
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firmness; “peels” QU/Z N212 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
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Iran and Peru; 
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strong and 
tasteless, too? 
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*The Chief of Staff Reports, by Henry Steele 
Commager 
*Our Expanding Department of Commerce, 
by Creighton 1. HL 
Builders of America: Michael Pupin_——_—__ 
**The Artist, the Scientist, and the Peace, 
by Sadie tents —....____.. 
**in the Beginning . . ..Poetry in the Bible 
**Chats About New Books, by Edwin Seaver 
end Robin McK 
**Homes Repaired Free, by Robert H. Shoe- 
maker 











**Leeders Are Readers, by May Lomberton 
Becker 


**The Round Table 
**How’'s That Again? by Slim Syntex—— 
**Sherpen Your Wits (Quviz)——____ 
The Fear of Kelly, by MacKiniay Kantor— 
Air Week 
Following the Films— 
Turkey Town, U.S.A. 
Boy dates Girl, by Gay Head —~______ 
~Gi Cure for “Barbed Wire Bives,” by Jean 
- F. Merrill 
Event of the Month Contest — 
What's New 
laughs 
Sports: Touchdown INT, by Herman Masin- 


The Wolf Who Goes Steady, ay Oe 
Lewten 





























Page numbers above refer to Com- 
bined Edition. tems marked * do 
not appear in English Edition. Items 
marked * * do not appear in Social 
Studies Edition. 


that. 

This compact form of Horlick’s, the Orig- 
inal, is a combination of milk and cereals, 
so in "s you ly get the concen- 
ected deonutiienctn Gt teed ennseyod eons 
important foods. 

Keep the economy size (43¢) of Horlick’s 
im your locker and at home. Carry the 10¢ 
and 25¢ sizes with you ...eat ’em like -andy. 
Chocolate* and natural flavors. 


You'll elso like the swell drinks 
you can heve with Horlick’s 
Malted Milk powder. They're 
fun to make and to serve. Got 
@ peckege of your drug store. 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 
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AVIATION 


Then and Now 


When it cofhes to making records in the sky, Uncle Sam has certainly won his 
wings! From the day, back in 1903, when Orville Wright made the first plane 
flight to the present time, most of the “‘firsts’’ in aviation have been Americans. 


America has been “‘first,’’ too, in growing and packaging the world’s finest 
energy food—delicious salted peanuts. Those big, meaty, vitamin-rich Planters 
Peanuts—the pick of the Virginia crop—are still the world’s record “buy” for 
5c! If you like good things to eat that give you energy, too, you'll like Planters 
Peanuts. And you'll get a real taste thrill out of the new Planters Mixed Nuts— 
available either in vacuum-packed glass jars or in 10c bags. 





SenIOT 


TEACHERS EDITIO 


ARGENTINE PROBLEM CHILD 
A Unit for This Week 


ECENT headline news from Argentina has told a swiftly 

moving and apparently chaotic story. Even experienced 
foreign correspondents have admitted a certain amount ol 
bewilderment in reporting the Argentine government's quick 
volte-faces. What is back of it all, and what does it mean? 
When any person does something particularly eccentric or 
lawless, we are apt to inquire into his environment, upbring- 
ing, and experiences in an effort to understand “how he got 
that way.” The same method goes for nations too. Dictator- 
ships and revolutions don’t just “happen.” Instead of confin- 
ing ourselves to self-righteous name-calling, let’s try to find 
out why Argentina’s political pot is always boiling over. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Write to the Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
West and 79th Street, New York, for the 16mm sound film, 
Argentina — People of Buenos Aires (one reel, $1.50 per 
day). Ask your students to start a class collection of news 


clippings on Argentine political developments. Date them 
clearly and arrange them on the bulletin board. Post photo- 
graphs of Argentina and its leaders around the room. Assign, 
for study at home, the article on Argentina in this issue. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Start off with a brief review of Argentina's history: From 
what part of Europe did her early settlers come? When did 
she gain her independence? What are some of the cultural 
and religious ties which have influenced her development? 
Argentina's political parties reflect to a striking degree her 
social and economic conditions. Discuss the background and 
growth of these parties and their grounds for conflict. Why is 
industry relatively unimportant in Argentina’s economy? 

Now you are ready to consider Argentina in her role as on 
ot the United Nations. Despiie her signing of the Act of 
Chapultepec, Argentina’s relations with us are extremely 
strained. What economic tactors are at the root of ow cis 
agreement? With the uation ruled by a dictator. there is litth 
prospect that these differences can be ironed out. That is why 
America watches with particular interest and hove the pres 
ent strugele for a new and democratic Argentina. 

Referen.es: Argentine Diary, Ray Josephs, Random 
House, 1944, $3.00; Argentina: The Life Story of a Natiwn, 
John W. White, Viking, 1942, $3.75; Argentina: Pivot of 
Pan-American Peace, Henry A. Phillips, Hastings House. 
1944, $2.50 
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EDUCATION 
ROOM 


HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 
ATOMIC ENERGY: CHALLENGE TO OUR WORLD 


In our first issue this fall (September 17) we told the 
dramatic story of the atomic bomb and discussed some of 
the immediate questions it brought up in the minds of a 
stunned public. Those questions are no longer academic. 
The President and Congress are at this moment trying to 
reach a decision, and whatever they decide will have a mo- 
mentous effect, not only on every American citizen, but upon 
the entire civilized world. We are faced with the most im 
portant and difficult problem any nation or group of nations 
has ever had to meet, and we cannot hope that time alon 
will offer a solution. Tomorrow will be too late 

Be sure your students read the article and forum debate 
with particular care. During the class period, outline the 
various viewpoints presented, stressing the arguments upon 
which each is based. Obtain as many as possible of the ref- 
erences listed below and assign them for additional reading 
Organize a debate on the subject: Resolved, that control of 
atomic power be the joint responsibility of the United 
Nations. 

For Further Reference: “Should We Internationalize the 
Atomic Bomb?,” Norman Cousins; Senators McMahon and 
Capehart, William Ziff, American Forum of the Air, Vol 
VII, No. 41, Ransdell Inc., Wash., D. C., 10c; America’s 
Atomic Bomb: What Shall We Do with It? (radio discus 
sions), World Peaceways, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 17 
N. Y., 25c; “The Atom and World Politics,” Norman Cousins, 
William Fox. William Hocking, Leo Szilard, University of 
Chicago Round Table, No. 393, 10c; “Who Should Control 
he Atomic Bomb?.. Raymond Swing. Hanson Balawin 
Qwen Brewster, Edward Murrow, Town Meeting, Vol. 11 
No. 21, Town Hall, 123 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
10c; “Control of Atomic Energy,” J. T. Shotwell, Surre: 
Graphic, Oct “45; “The Atomic Bomb — Key to the Inter 
national Sanction,” E, D. Ellis, Current History, Oct., 45: 
(See also reterences in Sept. 17 issue. ) 


THE MARSHALL REPORT 

1. Name some of Germany's fatal mistakes of strategy. 

2. How did the needs of the Armies in France and Britain 
affect the campaign in Burma? 

3. For Discussion: What are some otf the important lessons 
which may be learned from General Marshall's Report? 

For Reference: General Marshall's Report: The Winning 
of the War in Europe and the Pacif: . Simon and Schuster, 
$1. Also The New York Times, October 10, 1945. 


Watch for Special Number on Housing, November 26 














COMING NEXT WEEK 
November 19, 1945 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

Puerto Rico Faces the Future: America’s island colony 
must choose independence, statehood, or Dominion. 

France Spoke at the Polls: An interpretation of elec- 
tion results in the New France. 

The Chief of Staff Reports, by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. Part II. 

Patterson and the War Department, by Creighton 
Hill. 

Picture Page: Leo Baekeland, inventor of bakelite. 

Who’s Who: a page of biographies. 

For English Classes 

A Time of Thanksgiving, an essay by Howard Fast. 

Poetry Page: O Give Thanks! 

Seven Grains of Corn, a short, short story by Kurt 
Steele. 

The Fear of Kelly, by MacKinlay Kantor. Part II. 

Fit the Word to the Occasion, by Agnes Bass. 

Do Your Own Homework, a humorous essay by Frank- 
lin P. Adams. 











. FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
HOMES REPAIRED — FREE 
Discussion Questions: 

1. David Richie says his idea of Week End Work Camps 
was a shot in the dark, but it worked. If he had asked your 
opinion before he proved his idea would work, what do you 
think you would have said for and against it? 

2. The aim of Week End Work Campers is to educate 
tenants and landlords to the need for adequate housing. But 
what about the Campers? What do you think they are learn- 
ing while they work which will help them to attack other 
sore spots in our social set-up? 

3. What qualities does Richie have which would make 
you pick him as a good man to head up the Campers’ work? 


Class Project: 


This article tells you about one way in which the Society 
of Friends works for the good of all people whatever their 
religious beliefs. They have worked for the common good 
in many other ways, especially during the war. Write to the 
American Friends Service Committee, 241 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C., for information about their activities. Ask especially 
what groups of young people are doing. 

How much do you know about housing conditions in your 
town? Collect information on what the needs are and what 
is being done or planned to meet them. 


THE ARTIST, THE SCIENTIST, AND THE PEACE 

Try to sum up what Sinclair Lewis says in this essay in 
a brief paragraph. Remember that illustrations and ex- 
amples should be omitted from a summary. 

How would you explain the statement, “The style is the 
man?” What can you find out about Sinclair Lewis from the 
style of this essay? Read aloud phrases from it which seem 





iv you especially good. Why do you like them: Can you tell 
what he means in such phrases as “schmaltz-headed drill 
sergeants” and “etcher of society?” 

What recent best-sellers could not have been written and 
published if the United States were governed according to 
Nazi ideas? 


IN THE BEGINNING 


If you don’t already know them this is a good moment 
to get acquainted with two books: Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions and The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. You'll prob- 
ably find one or both in your school library. How long a 
section of each is devoted to Bible quotations? Browse 
through them to find phrases familiar to you. Did you know 
they came from the Bible? Do they illustrate the points of 
style discussed in this week’s article? 

Repetition of sound is used with great skill to bring out 
rhythm and balance of Biblical phrases. Notice the long “i” 
sounds in No. 5 on the quiz page. Notice how the S’s in 
verse two of No. 6 come in different places in successive 
words so that you enjoy the repetition without being too 
conscious of it. Find other examples of skillful repetition of 
both vowel and consonant sounds. 

Divide the class into groups to select and prepare a psalm 
for choral reading. Use single voices and different combina- 
tions of them to accent its beauty. 


KALTENBORN AND YOU 


Write Mr. Kaltenborn a letter (you needn’t mail it) tell- 
ing him about your favorite books and what takes the place 
today of the Alger Books and the “five cent thrillers” he 
ate up. 


THE FEAR OF KELLY 


We'll discuss the whole story next week when it is com- 
pleted. But right now we'd like to suggest that you do two 
things. (1) Write your guess as to how the story will end 
on a piece of paper and put it away until next week. (2) 
Try to remember some fear you had as a child. What started 
it? How did it affect you? How did you get rid of it? Jot 
down remembered details of place and action and feeling 
and speech. Then make a story of them for your next theme. 


Key to Midsemester Review Test (P. 4-T) 


I. a-ll, b-5, c-4, d-19, e-25, f-1, g-15, h-16, i-12, j-17, k-20, 
1-2, m-9, n-6, 0-3, p-24, q-21, r-13, s-8, t-10, u-14, v-23, 
w-22, x-7, y-18. 

II. 1-Pulaski, 2-Byrnes, 3-Quisling, 4-Clark, 5-Attlee, 6-Mac- 
Arthur. 

III. l-c, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b, 5-b, 6-c, 7-b, 8-a, 9-a, 10-a. 

IV. 1-b, 2-c, 3-c, 4-a, 5-a, 6-c. 

V. il-a, 2-c, 3-a, 4-a, 5-b. 








Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. 1-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-a; 6-a. 

II. 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c; 6-a; 7-b; 8-c. 

III. 1. stimulated-cramped; 2. dependent-independent; 3. 
less-more; 4. Einstein-James; 5. insignificant-revered; 6. good- 
bad; 7. much-little. (Accept any accurate substitutes. ) 

IV. 1-Friends; 2-David Richie; 3-David Richie; 4-landlords; 
5-assistance; 6-Friday night; 7-nothing. 

V. 9, 6, 7, 10, 1, 4, 0, 2, 0, 3, 5, 8. 
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Scholastic Publisher Honored 


Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker presenting to M. R. Robin- 
son (at left), publisher of Scholastic, scroll for 25 years’ service to education. 


CHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 25th 

Anniversary, signalized in our Oc- 
tober 22 issue, brought wide public 
recognition, as well as a flood of con- 
gratulatory messages. Peak occasion 
was the Anniversary party given by 
the company to friends in the educa- 
tional, publishing, and advertising 
world, October 19. Combined with a 
housewarming for the new andeattrac- 
tive offices of the publications on the 
14th floor of the News Building, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, it was en- 
livened by an informal display of stu- 
dent work in the Art Division of 
Scholastic Awards. 

But the high point of the celebration 
was the presentation to Maurice R 
Robinson, founder, president and pub- 
lisher of Scholastic Magazines, of a 
beautiful illuminated scroll by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. The text of this 
scroll follows: 


TO MAURICE R. ROBINSON 


HE schools of America salute you 

with gratitude and admiration on 
the 25th Anniversary of the founding 
of Scholastic Magazines. 

Education means more than fine 
buildings, efficient administration, or 
even good teaching. It must have su- 
perior classroom materials attuned to 
the needs of youth and to the life of 
our times, and produced in the spirit of 


integrity. Scholastic Magazines, the 
creation of your mind and heart, are 
all of that. Through your leadership 
and the efforts of your co-workers, 
teachers throughout the nation have 
been supplied with fresh, vital, educa- 
tional magazines that enable them to 
bring their instruction abreast of this 
fast-changing world. 

In social studies and current events, 
English, speech, recreation, the fine 
arts, vocational education, and many 
other fields, the Scholastic organization, 
with your wise piloting, has made an 
outstanding contribution to the under- 
standing and improvement of the mod- 
ern world. You have helped thousands 
of American teachers to become better 
teachers, and millions of American 
young people to become better citizens. 

The Scholastic Awards in Art, Litera- 
ture, and Music, soundly developed 
under your supervision, have stimulated 
the creative abilities of our young peo- 
ple in their first serious efforts. They 
have encouraged the budding talent 
of thousands which has blossomed into 
high achievement. 

May Scholastic, under your inspired 
leadership, continue to build on the firm 
foundation of twenty-five years its ever- 
expanding service to education for a 
better world. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner 
of Education 
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‘Teen-Age Book Fair 


Pocket Books, Inc., in cooperation 
with national educators, is conducting 
a series of “ "Teen-Age Book Fairs,” to 
interest young people in reading for 
pleasure. While the purpose is not 
solely altruistic, the emphasis is defin- 
itely on constructive reading in general, 
rather than on reading any particular , 
publisher's books. 

Facilities for the fair include a book 
and poster exhibit, the services of a 
guest speaker, and a 16mm. film, It's 
All Yours, starring Ralph Bellamy. 

The theme of the campaign is “Read 
Today . Star Tomorrow.” Mary 
Gould Davis of the Saturday Review of 
Literature has prepared an attractive 
booklet to stimulate interest in different 
sorts of books. 

Guest speakers who have already 
appeared on high school assembly pro- 
grams are Albert Parry of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, well-known historian 
and lecturer; Louis Untermeyer, famous 
anthologist and poet; and Helen Fay, 
lecturer and book critic. 

The campaign started with a bang 
in the first test city, Montclair, N. J. 
It was initiated by a “Book Masquerade 
Parade” representing the titles of books, 
that was the students’ own idea. This 
was followed by a talk by Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. The following week Dr. 
Parry led the program at Allentown, 
(Pa.) High School. Mr. Untermeyer 
followed in Minneapolis and Detroit. 

After the project has been carefully 
tested in key cities, all the facilities for 
a successful "Teen-Age Book Fair will 
be supplied without charge to any com- 
munity. For complete details write to: 
Miss Martha Huddleston, Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 
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Mid-Semester Review Test 


Based on Social Studies Edition, Senior Scholastic, Volume 47, September 17 to November 5, 1945, 
inclusive. Key to answers in Teachers Edition. 
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1. PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Insert numbers in the following list 
to correspond to numbers on the map. 

a.Iwo Jima ( ); b.Nagasaki ( ); 
c.Yellow River ( ); d.Manila ( ); 
e.Solomon Islands (_ ); f.Urga ( ); 
g-Hong Kong ( ); h.Wake Island ( ); 
i.Formosa ( ); j.Thailand ( ); k. 
Guam ( ); l.Manchuria ( ); m.Chung- 
king ( ); n.Honshu ( ); o.Kurile 
Islands ( ); p.Marshall Islands ( ); 
q-Malaya ( ); r.Burma ( ); s.Korea 
(. ); tOkinawa ( ); uJava ( ); 
v.New Guinea ( ); w.Borneo ( ); 
x.Hokkaido ( ); y.Saigon ( ). 


il. WHO AM I? 


How many of the following can you 
identify from the first clue alone? 

1. a. When my efforts to free Poland 
from Russian control failed, I was 
driven into exile. 

b. But I continued the fight for in- 
dependence as a general in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

2. a. As Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion, I used to be called “Assistant 
President.” 

b. Now I hold Washington’s key 
diplomatic position. 


3. a. My name has become a world- 
wide synonym for “traitor.” 

b. For my crimes I was condemned 
to death by my Norse countrymen. 

4.a. I gained fame as a crime- 
buster of war frauds, trusts, and black 
markets. 

b. I now hold a post in the Cabinet 
as its second youngest member. 

5.a. I recently led my labor party 
to a major political victory. 

b. I am Prime Minister of an im- 
portant United Nation. 

6.a. In 1942 I promised “I shall re- 
turn.” 
b. In 1945 I led the forces which 
liberated President Osmena’s people. 


lll. HEADLINES IN THE PAST 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. Junipero Serra was famous as a: 
(a) Mexican bandit; (b) Argentine 
president; (c) missionary to Indians. 

2. John Barry was an American: (a) 
naval hero; (b) orator; (c) scientist. 

3. Japanese ports were opened in 
1853 by Commodore: (a) Perry; (b) 
Dewey; (c) Vanderbilt. 

4. The Tanaka Memorial was a: 
(a) monument to World War heroes; 


(b) plan for Jap conquest; (c) Sino- 
Russian treaty. 

5. The “Stimson Doctrine” pro- 
claimed: (a) self-determination of 
minorities; (b) non-recognition of con- 
quered areas; (c) an open-door policy 
in China. 

6. The 5-5-3 naval limitation treaty 
was negotiated among U. S., Britain, 
and: (a) France; ‘(b) Germany; (c) 
Japan. 

7. The Kellogg-Briand Pact was 
signed by President: (a) Wilson; ()) 
Hoover; (c) Coolidge. 

8. The Washington Conference of 
1921 dealt with: (a) navies; (b) 
armies; (c) war debts. 

9. In the 1932 elections, Roosevelt 
defeated: (a) Hoover; (b) Coolidge: 
(c) Landon. 

10. Roosevelt’s “quarantine aggres- 
sors” speech was made: (a) two years 
after Ethiopia’s invasion; (b) when 
Prague fell to the Nazis; (c) during 
the invasion of Poland. 


'V. HEADLINES OF THE PRESENT 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The first atomic bomb was 
dropped on: (a) Nagasaki; (b) Hiro- 
shima; (c) Tokyo. 

2. The Council of Foreign Ministers 
is designed to: (a) plan UNO opera- 
tions: (b) try Nazi war criminals: (c) 
frame peace treaties. 

3. Sixty Million Jobs is a book by: 
(a) Henry George; (b) Henry Mor- 
genthau; (c) Henry Wallace. 

4. Alcoa is the name of a: (a) 
U. S. aluminum company; (b) but'e: 
substitute; (c) former Japanese island 

5.°The Murray-Wagner bill deals 
with the problem of: (a) full employ 
ment; (b) housing shortages; (c) i 
flation control. 

6. The official Jap surrender cere- 
mony took place: (a) in Hirohito’s 
palace; (b) in the Jap parliament bui'' 
ing; (c) on board the Missouri. 


V. SPOTLIGHT ON SCIENCE 

Underline the correct word or phiax 

1. Sister Kenny is famous for her 
treatment of: (a) infantile paralysis 
(b) cancer; (c) malaria. 

2. Radium was first isolated from 
pitchblende by: (a) Otto Hahn; (b) 
Enrico Fermi; (c) the Curies. 

8. An electron is: (a) a unit of nega 
tive electricity; (b) the nucleus of a1 
atom; (c) a radioactive element. 

4. The electron microscope is sv 
called because: (a) it uses electrons in 
stead of light; (b) it is used to observ: 
electrons; (c) it runs electrically. 

5. The world’s largest telescope | 
in: (a) Switzerland; (b) Californi: 


. (c) New Mexico. 
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A New Tool for English Teachers 


CHOLASTIC MAGAZINES have 
just published for the English Sec- 

tion of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council a new guidance and teaching 
device of special value in the English 
classroom. It is the “Profile of Com- 
munications Skills” devised by a group 
| practicing teachers and educators for 
helping teachers to evaluate students’ 
abilities, strengths and deficiencies. in 
various factors of reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening by standard cri- 
teria. It is intended to provide a cumu- 
lative record of improvement for each 
student, and to help him in self-analy- 
sis. It can be used in individual inter- 
views, conferences, and general class 
work. 

On the following two pages appears 
a reproduction in slightly reduced size 
of the basic Profile chart, together with 
a condensed statement of its history, 
philosophy and functions, and some 
practical instructions and comments on 
making the chart. Quantity orders of 
the Profile on good stock for ink or 
crayon use are available at very mod- 
erate prices (see page 7-T). 

Experimentation with the Profile 
chart has been carried on at all second- 
ary school as well as college levels with 
widely varying types of classes. As a 
result the following suggested proced- 
ures are recommended: 

(1) To measure any student's growth 
the chart should be used at least twice 
(early and late) during a semester or 
vear. 

(2) Pupils need to have an impor- 
tant part in the process, with full ex- 
position and discussion of the criteria. 

(3) Classtime in English should be 
used generously for both group work 
and individual conferences on student 
profiles. 

At the beginning of the year syste- 
matic use of the chart makes sure that 
the teacher and pupils will get ac- 
quainted. Late in the year follow-up 
conferences give the student invaluable 
advice for the future from a discern- 
ing teacher. 


Case Histories from the Files 


In practice the Profile chart has pro- 
vided motivation: for highly valuable 
projects of human engineering on the 
part of many teachers. Such attempts 
must of course be undertaken only with 
understanding, insight, and discretion. 
The following are two case records 
from the files of experimenting teach- 
ers; 
(1) Gloria had recently lost a 


brother killed in action. She gave her- 
self very low ratings on speaking, dis- 
cussion, leadership, range of interests, 
and was disturbed by them. Since this 
tragedy had entered her life, she had 
just moved about at home and with- 
drawn from others at school, nursing 
her grief. The teacher tried not to 
probe the wound, but rather to get 
Gloria to face realities. She decided, at 
the teacher's suggestion, to elect a 
course in public speaking the next year, 
to try out a new extracurricular ac- 
tivity at once, and to secure a summer 
job. Now, a year later, Gloria is busier 
and happier. Her profile of communi- 
cation skills has shown marked im- 
provement. 

(2) Mildred was of Italian descent, 
devoutly religious, more mature than 
the average senior, independent and 
critical-minded, but extremely intoler- 
ant. She openly criticized her class- 
mates as irresponsible, silly and frivo- 
lous, and her own sex as “two-timers.” 
She volunteered in class more than any- 
one else and enjoyed disagreeing. Nat- 
urally she was ostracized by the class, 
yet in drawing her profile she rated 
herself highly on “reasonableness.” In 
conference with her, the teacher com- 
mented on the low ratings she had given 
herself in speech, voice, poise, and par- 
ticipation in discussion. He praised her 
pleasant voice, her readiness to talk 
from her seat. He pointed out that she 
succeeded in some respects consider- 
ably better than the average when she 
spoke in class, but that she overrated 
herself on vocabulary. The teacher was 
able to explain to her the psychology 
of adolescence, and some of the ameni- 
ties of communication. With his guid- 
ance and steadying influence, Miidred’s 
skills and attitudes are better, and she 
made a creditable final rating on the 
chart before graduation. A year later 
Mildred visited the school in a Cadet 
Nurse’s uniform and gave a talk to one 
of- the classes. It was a splendid plea 
for nurses in training, and it was done 
with savoir-faire. 

Another use of the chart is to have 
a profile made not only by the pupil 
and his English teacher, but by other 
teachers. Startling revelations may ap- 
pear. Perhaps the shy, awkward boy 
in English speaks with vigor and clarity 
in social studies or plane geometry. By 
asking math, science, language, or so- 
cial studies teachers to mark the pupil's 
chart, other departments recognize the 
importance of communication skills, and 
pupils realize that good English is valu- 
able in many fields. 
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PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 
For Humanizing History 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA 























EVERY TEACHER OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY WILL WELCOME THIS 
NEW EDITION OF BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA — THE ABSORBING “’PIC- 
TURE-STRIP” MAGAZINE WHICH 
EDUCATES WHILE IT ENTERTAINS! 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA contains a 
series of authentic “pictorial” biog- 
raphies of great figures in our na- 
tional history. By using this popular 
technique, the editors have made the 
true stories of real-life heroes os en- 
grossing to the student as the adven- 
tures of fictional charecters. A valu- 
able incentive to learning, they are 
arranged in chronological order — 
providing a general outline of United 
States history from colonial days to 
the present. 

In addition to the 60 “human interest” 
biographical sketches, suggested biblio- 
graphical reading and a quiz based on 
material in the magazine ore useful and 


interest-stimulating features of BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA. 


ORDER FOR THE ENTIRE CLASS! — 
20c per copy; 10 or more, 15¢ ea. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SHOP 
220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
e* ee ~ * e®* ee . . © °* @« 
Please send __ copies of BUILDERS OF 
AMERICA to the following address: 





NAME OF TEACHER 





SCHOOL 





STREET ADDRESS 





city POSTAL ZONE 





STATE TE 11-12-48 


My poy t in the of $ is enclosed. 




















PROFILE OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS This Chart is intended for the guidance of students as well 
as for office record. Ideally students should reach a high level 
STUDENT “ of competence on all points, and such is to be sought. But 
account should be taken of high development of certain 
ADDRESS skills which may compensate for less skill on other points. 
The aim should not be a dead level of mediocrity. Num- 
bers stand for quintiles, 5 being highest. See reverse, 











CLASS 














CRITERIA 


f responsiveness . . quickness; penetration, power of association. 





LISTENING 


retentiveness ... accuracy; selectiveness; completeness> 





perceptiveness . . quickness; penetration; power of association. 





READING | 


retentiveness ... accuracy; selectiveness; completeness. 





( Informal clarity and sense of listener in conversation, discus- 
sion and recitation. 

clarity, forcefulness, and sense of audience in pub- 
lic speaking. 

sense of idiomatic usage, prepositions; figurative 
expression. 

avoidance of major blunders; variety of sentence 
structure. 


SPEAKING ; is good choice for the subject; for the audience. 

















‘ breadth, over a considerable number of subjects. 





5 
a 
> accuracy discrimination in word and phrase. 





Pronunciation acceptability. 





| Enunciation clearness, 





= : 

Informal __ : clarity, interest, sense of reader in social letters, 
notes, etc. 

clarity, interest, sense of reader in formal essay, 
business letters, formal invitations, etc. 

sense of idiomatic usage; prepositions; figurative 
expression. 

avoidance ‘of major blunders; variety of sentence 
structure. 


WRITING ¢ = f appropriateness. good choice for the subject; for the audience. 
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breadth, over a considerable number of subjects. 
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discrimination in word and phrase. 





reasonable accuracy. 














clean manuscript; punctuation; capitalization. 
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acceptable, pleasant. 





self control; ease, directness; sincerity. 





— 


recognition of patterns, use and adaptation of con- 
ventions. ; 

orderliness, sequence, testing of generalization, il- 
lustrations. 

REASONABLENESS ability to listen, consider arguments, modify judg- 

ments. 


CREATIVENESS ability to add something distinctive, originality. 














SENSE OF REALITY ability to reproduce reality in facts, in human ex- 
perience, in human relations. 


RANGE OF INTERESTS... expanding, distinctive, sustained; alertness to the 


world about. 
} PARTICIPATION IN DISCUSSION. . relevance, timeliness, agreeableness, sense of re- 


LEADERSHIP aah sponsibility. 


ability to. stimulate discussion, summarize effec- 
tively, project ideas of action, inspire and enlist 
others in wholesome activities. 











ALITY IN COMMUNICATION 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PERSON- 








. 
Copyright 1945 by the Metropolitan Schoo! Study Council 
Ce eamanil 
Actuol Profile sheet measures 82 x 11 inches. This reproduction is reduced in size. 








, WHAT THE CHART AIMS TO DO — The first trial form of 
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this Profile was prepared in 1943 by the English Section of 
the Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St, 
New York City, for the purpose of broadening the teaching 
of English in the thirty schools then cooperating in the work 
of the Council. The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the U. S. Office of Education, and the War Department 
had just collaborated in the broadly conceived “Pre-Induc- 
tion Needs in Communication and Reading.” 
The Army and Navy College Training Programs stressing 
comprehensive communication skills had just been estab- 
lished. Eleven national organizations of teachers were col- 
laborating in the U. S. Office of Education manual on The 
Communication Arts and the High School Victory Corps. 
The NCTE Pamphlets on Communication were in prep- 
aration. In harmony with these publications, the Metropoli- 
tan School Study Council undertook to translate the aims 
into a practical school device for guiding students in the 
directions indicated. 


This is not a wartime emphasis only. The past twenty 
years have brought a revolution in communication. Print 
and books, in the ascendant since Caxton, now share their 
primary place with other means of communicating ideas, 
though they will doubtless remain among the major means. 
Radio and talkifg pictures have brought new ranges of 
language experience and literary experience, and make nec- 
essary an enlarged literacy of the spoken word and pictured 
symbol. 

In two years of school use the profile went through three 
trial forms — clarifying statements of criteria, increasing 
the personal guidance aspect (which proved to be notably 
successful), and improving the format. The resulting pro- 
file has‘done much to stimulate student interest, to bring 
balanced emphasis on various communication skills, and to 
facilitate evaluation by both teacher and student. It was 
approved for general release by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, now numbering more than sixty schools, in 
May, 1945. 


A GUIDANCE AND TEACHING DEVICE —The profile is not 
intended to serve as a precise evaluation instrument, al- 
though it has helped materially i in grading and in making 
clear to students the factors in self evaluation — as a guid- 
ance and teaching device. In it a student can note quickly 
his general standing in communication skills, seeing his 
Strengths arid weaknesses, pointing certain abilities and 
“compensations.” He can see the progress he has made from 
one charting period to another. Teachers have found it 
helpful to have students fill it out in five or ten minute 
individual interviews in class. 

MAKING THE PROFILE— The following explanation will serve as 
a guide to both teacher and student: 

1. The ratings from 1 to 5 are intended to be relative within a stu- 


USING THE PROFILE OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 





dent group rather than absolute. 5 indicates the top 20%, 
next 20%, and so on. In any given school the staff will want to 
determine a “line of acceptability” against which the student’; 
profile can be swiftly measured: or in schools having homoge- 
"neous groupings, staffs will want to determine “lines of accept- 
ability” appropriate to the various group levels. The completed 
profile then will be the vertical zig-zag line connecting the rat- 
ings given to the student on each of the horizontal lines. If these 
zig-zag profiles are drawn in color (the colors varying from one 
rating period to another) and if these profiles are related to an 
agreed upon “line of acceptability,” the student will have a vivid 
portrait of himself as communicator — at least in school. Personal 
characteristics of students which are ordinarily hard to talk about, 
but which are important in communication, can be discussed 
objectively on the basis of the chart. 


2. Under Effectiveness in Basic Communication Skills it will be 


helpful to discuss such points as the following: 


A. LISTENING AND READING: Quickness and penetration 

Responsiveness mean ability to grasp ideas. Power of 

association implies ability to bring to the new — 
what has been learned before. Retenti 

of memory, selection of pertinent points from the nine wy an 
recollection of the effect of the whole. 


B. SPEAKING AND WRITING: 

1. Informal and Formal. By sense of listener and sense of 
audience are meant the adaptation of style, vocabulary, 
and idiom to the occasion and audience — the recognition 
of the various levels of usage; namely, vulgate, formal, and 
good informal. “Vulgate” at the lower end signifies crude 
usage, blunders in idiom and grammar, indiscriminate use 
of slang, etc. “Formal” at the middle of scale signifies the 
acceptable but stiff conventionality and cautious correct- 
ness often taught in times past as “good English.” “Good 
Informal” at the top signifies the direct, idiomatic, flexible, 
friendly, persuasive expression which characterizes the 
best current speaking and writing. Perrin’s Index to Eng- 
lish explains and illustrates these levels. 

$. Idiom. Idiomatic usage means various types of familiar 
usage which are approved but are not sybject to gram- 
matical rule or strict logic: long accepted semi-figurative 
expressions like “He looked up his address,” peculiar 
uses of prepositions like that in “different from,” tags like 
“There are” or “It seems,” etc. These are commonly pre- 
ferred to more formal statements. 





$3. Under Effectiveness of Personality in Communication “Sense of 


Form” and “Sense of Reality” particularly invite discussion. 


By Sense of Form is meant ability to recognize the appropriate 
shaping of words, ideas, social situations. This includes the use 
of language patterns and conventions approved by etiquette; 
e.g., in situations involving introductions, apologies, appropriate 
notes of condolence and appreciation, etc. 


By Sense of Reality is meant the ability to see where words and 
realities correspond, and where they fail to correspond. An ex- 
ample of the former is “Americans are in general a liberty-loving 
people.” An example of the latter is “Northern climates are more 
healthful than southern.” 


Further discussions of the criteria and uses of the profile are in- 
cluded in the letter to the teacher in each package of 100, and, for 
those who may wish still fuller report, in the mimeographed bulletin 
issued to member schools by the Metropolitan School Study Council. 





COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVES: Merrill P. Paine, Director of English, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Chairmen, English Group, 
Sdhoste Seedy Cound. Worchd €. Wel, Chinen, Depatmens of Snefich, tontdalr Wigh Steck, Man. 
Committee. 


Metropolitan 
dair, New Jersey; Publication 


Choirman, 
CONSULTANT: Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





To Order Profiles write to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Price $1.00 per 100, postage paid. 





































































“BREAKFAST? SKIP IT!” 


Preliminary reports from new survey point 
immediate need for nutritional education 
among high school and grade school students 


Below-par breakfasts or poor 
breakfasts . . . no breakfasts at all! 
That is the record of eating habits 
among students as revealed by 
preliminary figures from a recent 
week-long survey in 9 elementary 
and high schools in 9 Midwest rural, 
suburban and urban communities. 


47 27 of the high school break- 
fasts and 23.9% of the grade 
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school breakfasts were poor or in- 
adequate. 


43.5% of the high school break- 
fasts and 50.2% of the grade 
schoo! breakfasts were fair (needed 
improvement, better selection). 


Only 9.3% of the high school 
breakfasts and only 25.9% of the 
grade school breakfasts were good 
or adequate. 


Here at General Mills we are 
working to develop helpful materi- 
als for teaching good nutrition to 
school children. These materials, 
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based on the latest authoritative 
information and perfected with the 
help of a committee of educators, 
are now being tested with the co- 
operation of selected rural, sub 
urban and city schools. 


The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Product — 
© 1945-—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES. some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving o day. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin 0 milk (fresh or evaoorated), fish liver oil or: Vitamin D concentrate 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT .. . or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a doy for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day far all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally pecs or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.-. natural whole-groin or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 





